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Educational 


In JANUARY 


Supervisors Tell Their 
Stories: From the diary of 
a supervisor—“Met with pri- 
mary teachers and parents 
interested in nutrition prob- 
lems of young children 
. . « discussed mid-morning 
talked with 
principal about in-service 
workshop . . . talked with 
sixth grade teacher who 
prefers primary work but 
realizes she needs further 
training . . ."—A city, a 
county, and a state super- 
visor bring us accounts of 
a day’s work. 


A section “Who Is a Super- 
visor?” develops the theme 
that supervision is not exclu- 
sively a function of a person 
with the title of supervisor. 
An article on teacher rating 
makes clear that such a pro- 
cedure should be divorced 
from supervision. 


The belief that supervision 
can be much broader than 
sitting in the back of the 
classroom taking notes is 
amplified in an article on 
the “supervisory visit.” The 
supervisor’s responsibility for 
helping teachers do a bet- 
ter job is discussed under 


'“Teaching Teachers to 


Teach.” 


Contributors are: Estelle S. 
Smith, Anne Hoppock, Fan- 
nie Dunn, Elsie Coleman, 
Virgil M. Rogers, E. Louise 
Noyes, G. Franklin Stover, 
Lou LaBrant, C. W. Hunni- 
cutt, and Mary Henderson. 
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WHY PLAN? 


CYRIL O. HOULE 


MAN PLANS as naturally as he draws 
breath. Only his most impulsive -acts omit 
any element of consideration for the fu- 
ture. Almost always an analysis of behavior 
will reveal some element of choice which 
is related to expected consequences. Some 
choices are conscious and deliberate; others 
are almost automatic, springing from 
habitual activity, and the attitudes it has 
developed. 
The actions of social groups, like those 
of individual men, also usually contain 
some element of planning, related more or 
less directly to the real purpose that the 
group serves. It may be said, for example, 
that men plan when they cast their votes 
for one of the various candidates or poli- 
cies which are presented to them. Like- 
wise, planning is implicit in most of the 
acts of a group itself, whether they are 
performed jointly or by individuals work- 
ing for the entire number. 

The opinion has become increasingly 
prevalent in recent years, however, that 
generalized and random planning is not 
enough. Both theorists and practical men, 
as they face the consequences of an un- 
ordered world in which man’s accomplish- 
ment falls far short of his aspirations or his 
possibilities, insist that more attention must 
be given to the process of thoughtful con- 
sideration of the future. Planning activity 
must be less implicit and more explicit. 


"FSA Photo 
. to give a kid a chance 


Men must think more carefully about their 
road to the future. 


Wise Planners Begin by 
Determining Goals 

The most important aspect of planning 
is the perfection of the ends sought. Un- 
less an individual or group is willing to 
consider ultimate goals in a rational fashion, 
it will be impossible for either to arrive at 
a clear definition of the objective among 
the confused, cross-cutting, and contradic- 
tory purposes which are frequently pres- 
ent. To choose one end and adhere to it 
is to eliminate or subordinate other ends, 


We take for granted the planning in our personal lives. But when we come 
against problems of a broader scope—how to provide recreation for teen- 
agers, how to clean up a slum area, how to build a nobler world—we some- 
times flounder helplessly and seem to forget that planning is necessary. 
Cyril O. Houle of the University of Chicago introduces the articles of this 
issue of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP with a discussion of the elements of good 
planning and the reasons why planning is sometimes opposed. 
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and this sometimes seems to impose a hard- 
ship. Not to choose, however, is fatal to 
progress. Anyone who has ever been part 
of or dealt with an enterprise in which 
there was lack of clarity concerning objec- 
tives will be well aware of the confusion 
and frustration which such a condition 
brings. 

Once the goal is established, and the gen- 


eral direction for further action is set, the 


planning activity must consider the ques- 
tion of means. A constitution, a legislative 
act, a joint agreement, or a personal de- 
cision may indicate an objective. Before 
it can be achieved, however, careful plan- 
ning of methods and procedures is usually 
necessary. Here is the special sphere of the 
expert, who, from his knowledge of pre- 
vious similar situations and the principles 
which have grown from them, can indi- 
cate the best ways to proceed. 


Some People Don’t Want to Plan 


The desirability of planning, as a con- 
scious human endeavor, is so apparent that 
one may wonder why it has been opposed 
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... for decent 
homes and a 
good life 


Photos National Hous- 
ing Agency and U. S. 
Housing Authority 


both by active antagonism and by apathy 
and neglect. An examination of this atti- 
tude brings to light a number of facts about 
planning in the modern world. 

Some people, quite frankly and simply, 
are anti-intellectual. They place any faith 
or hope that they may have for human 
improvement and development in emo- 
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tional reaction and habit formation. They 
are unwilling to grant that the intellect 
can have any continuously controlling in- 
fluence. 

‘Others are fearful of making the as- 
sumptions that must underlie all planning, 
particularly that which is to be projected 
some distance into the future. No planning 
can be rigidly confined to a particular 
situation. It must be influenced in part by 
other outside factors. For example, how 
could one community plan for the post- 
war world without considering the trend 
of events in the state, the nation, and the 
world? Since there are so many uncer- 
tainties, how can one establish any valid 
point of reference? Why bother to plan? 

Still other people dislike planning be- 
cause they have particular interests which 
they fear will not be dominant in the final 
program. Sometimes this concern is an 
honest one, but usually it grows out of a 
special harrow interest. Such an interest is 
unsupported by the necessary principles 
of right and justice which will permit it to 
prevail when carefully examined and sub- 
jected to open and free discussion. 


Planning Gets Results 
The advocates of planning find their 
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most effective answer to these three gen- 
eral objections not in heated debate but 
in citing and describing practical illustra- 
tions. Most of the opposition and apathy 
to planning, they point out, grow out of 
a failure to reflect upon its real and prac- 
tical usefulness. 

Consider, for example, a group of people 
going on a journey. They must decide 
jointly on their goal. Is it to be the joy of 
traveling or the attainment of a destina- 
tion? If the latter, what destination? Once 
this major point is decided, what is the best 
route to achieve the major goal? To answer 
this question, a large amount of both dis- 
cussion and technical advice may be re- 
quired. Even when the route is laid out 
and the journey started, changes must 
often be made in terms of unforeseen con- 
ditions such as a storm or the illness of a 
member of the group. 

In so homely an illustration as this, the 
desirability of planning is evident. In larger 
social contexts, however, can it be useful? 
Can it maintain its essential elements of 
democracy and flexibility in combination 
with expertness? 

The authors of the subsequent articles 
in this issue say that it can. And, by their 
own precept and practice, they prove it. 
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Youth Planners at Work 


@ Youth centers in Michigan give boys and girls 
a controlling share in planning and operation 


School Curriculum Study. 


KIDS CROWD AROUND the juke-box. 
Someone yells for “Is You Is or Is You 
Ain’t My Baby?”—and the jitterbugs are 
off again. 

In communities where there is planning, 
this is the scene rather than street-corner 
loafing or pick-up joints. It is natural that 
we should look with interest on neighbor- 
hood undertakings of this sort, which have 
such important implications for education. 

One of the developments in Michigan 
which is stimulating thoughtful considera- 
tion on the part of schoolmen has been the 
way in which youth have assumed com- 
munity responsibilities and have had an 
increasing share in community planning. 
As a result of the “wave” of juvenile de- 
linquency, much concern has been ex- 
pressed for better provisions for youth in 
community living, recreation, and home 
living. Many groups have found that an 
effective means for taking steps toward 
these better provisions has been to include 
youth themselves in planning and develop- 
ing programs of improvement. 

At a meeting on youth recreation spon- 
sored by the Adult Education Program of 
the University of Michigan, one of the 
first principles agreed upon as basic to 
sound planning was that youth must be in 
on the planning. The field service staff of 
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THEODORE D. RICE 


Is our present interest in “doing something about youth” merely a temporary 
concern awakened by having seen 14-year-olds smoking in the alley and 
young girls walking the streets at midnight? Or is it part of a new move- 
ment which will outlast the war? These significant questions and others 
associated with them are raised by this author in discussing the work of 
youth centers. Theodore D. Rice is director of the Michigan Secondary 


Courtesy of Burt Upjohn 


Kalamazoo teen-agers checking in 
at their own canteen 


the Michigan Governor’s Youth Guidance 
Committee has agreed that “youth have 
demonstrated through youth centers, em- 
ployment in war industries and other jobs, 
that they can take responsibility and want 
to prove their worth. Where such projects 
as youth centers are successful, it is be- 
cause youth have been given an oppor- 
tunity to assume a controlling share in 
planning and operating. Many youth cen- 
ters have failed because of too much adult 
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control or interference.” ! These statements 
support the thesis that youth learn to as- 
sume responsibility by having responsi- 
bility and by exercising it. 


Youngsters Pioneer 


It should not be assumed that efforts to 
increase the degree. of youth participation 
in planning have been recent. In Michi- 
gan there have been several aspects of 
youth participation which might be con- 
sidered as forerunners to the growing con- 
viction that youth must have a part in 
community planning. Student experience 
in planning has been gained in many school 
programs. In 1940 a survey showed that 
there was an extensive development of 
student council organizations in the state.” 
The existence of these councils within 
schools is evidence that there has been 
concern for developing student participa- 
tion in general school life. In 1941 and 
1942 many schools organized, either sep- 


arately or within the student council, 


what have been commonly called “war 
councils.” The purpose of these councils 
was to develop ways and means whereby 
youth could participate more extensively 
in the war effort. 

A second forerunner to the extension 
of youth participation and planning in 
community life has come from efforts to 
bring about more pupil-teacher plan- 
ning within conventional classrooms and 
through unified studies of core courses. 
One result of the extension of pupil- 
teacher planning has been a greater realiza- 


1 Quoted from a report by Walter M. Berry, 
executive secretary, Governor’s Youth Guidance 
Committee; Social Welfare Commission, Lansing, 
Mich.; August 31, 1944. Much information con- 
cerning youth guidance and youth centers is 
available from this committee. 

2Democracy in Action, Bulletin No. 320, 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing 2, Mich. 
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tion that activities in the classroom should 
arise from an increasing recognition of the 
interests, needs, and purposes of the stu- 
dents. In considerable degree their interests 
and needs stem from their home and com- 
munity life. This has brought the work in 
classrooms closer to problems in the com- 
munity and has enabled students to under- 
take activities in the community.’ In as 
far as participation in such planning within 
schools by student councils and by pupils 
and teachers gives opportunity for carry- 
over into the community, students have 
gained in planning skill and adults have 
become more willing to accept them as 
active members of the community. 
Another forerunner to youth planning 
in communities has arisen from the organi- 
zation over the past several years of com- 
munity councils. In some communities 
these councils have not had youth repre- 
sentation, but were merely coordinating 
councils of adult service agencies. How- 
ever, as concern for the role of youth in 
communities has intensified, youth ad- 
visory groups were called into the com 
munity councils and in some communities 
youth councils were organized in addition 
to community councils. The participation 
of youth in such groups as 4-H Clubs, 
Hi-Y, DeMolay, Campfire Girls, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, and church organizations ha 
provided a reservoir from which to draw 
in planning for their participation. The 
almost phenomenal growth of youth cen- 
ters throughout the state during the past 
two years was fed by these and school 
groups as well as by adult agencies. Within 
these youth centers may now be found 
the greatest degree of youth participation 
in community planning in the state. 


8“Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility, 
Leads to Better Secondary Schools in Michigi 
pp. 100-107, Michigan Secondary Curricul 
Study, Lansing 2, Mich. 
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How Youth Centers Operate 


In this brief review of forerunners to | 


current youth participation, reference has 
been made both to planning within schools 
and to planning within communities, but 
not to school-community planning. Fur- 
ther analysis of activities of youth in youth 
centers will indicate that this latter type 
of planning has not yet appeared in any 
— degree. “Club de Y: outh,” “Kids 

nn,” “Teen-Age Club,” and “High Spot” 
are for the most part organized under adult 
recreation committees. In a recent survey 
of forty-seven youth centers in Michigan 
it appears that about two-fifths are under 
the management of adults. Eight are re- 
ported to be under the control of a board 
made up of youth membership only, and 
eight are controlled by a board of youth 
and adults.* In many youth centers, ‘while 
the board is of adult membership or pre- 
dominantly adult, youth are participating 
directly in activities committees. 

The history of the origin of youth cen- 
ters around the state indicates that in many 
places these centers originated through 
specific stimulation and request on the 
part of youth. Their needs and their en- 
thusiasm resulted in support from service 
clubs, church groups, schools, or from 
community councils or city managements. 
In Belding, \ youth participated i in surveying 
the community with regard to their in- 
terest in and the degree to which they 
appeared willing to support a youth cen- 
ter. Through the journalism classes in the 
high school, news articles were prepared 
describing purposes and function of the 
proposed youth center. In setting up policy 
for some of the centers, youth are active 
participants in the board of control. This 
is true, for example, at Kalamazoo and at 

* Adult Education Program, Renny Youth 


Centers,” Community Action, No.,3, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., March 1944. 
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Courtesy of Burt Upjohn 
.. the gang gathers 


Belding. In many of the centers, youth 
have defined the basic rules to be used by 
participants. A more extensive list of ways 
in which students participate in youth 
centers—other than in assisting the boards 
through activities and maintenance com- 
mittees—includes locating, renovating, and 
redecorating rooms, making or repairing 
furniture, building orchestra stands, or- 
ganizing themselves to supervise their own 
programs, and’ providing their own or- 
chestras in addition to the perennial juke- 
box. Through: their centers, they have 
participated directly in war drives. 

Youth have had a part in raising and 
controlling the funds for the youth cen- 
ters. Most centers are financed by volun- 
teer contributions and donations. How- 
ever, a close second to this source of 
finance has been through membership fees. 
Youth have had an active part in centers 


5 See “The Younger Set” by Eleanor Lake in 
August Survey Graphic, pp. 348-349, or “You 
Can Get Them off the Street Corners” by Miss 
Lake in September Reader’s Digest for a more 
extended report of activities of youth in youth 
centers. 
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in which fees are used as a source of finance 
by canvassing both students and adults to 
obtain memberships. The desirability of 
maintaining financial identification with 
their centers gives much support to the 
idea that youth have opportunity to par- 
ticipate through the payment of fees 
toward centers. In contrast to this prin- 
ciple, however, there is some increasing 
endorsement of financing these youth cen- 
ters through stable sources of income such 
as appropriations from city funds or from 
the community chests in order to insure 
on-going planning. In several communi- 
ties the student board of directors or 
finance committee is responsible for man- 
aging financial aspects of the centers. For 
example, at Kalamazoo a student commit- 
tee controls the funds with the aid of a 
sponsor; their books were audited by a 
member of the community fund. 

In only a few centers has there been 
evidence that efforts are being made to 
include activities of continuing social sig- 
nificance beyond recreation. In one of 
these a factory has been set up in which 
it will be possible to make and repair toys 
and furniture, to repair radios, and to carry 
on other construction work. However, 
analysis of the activities of youth centers 
indicates a considerably higher frequency 
of recreational provisions than any other 
activities. This raises a question with re- 
gard to the enduring nature of youth cen- 
ters, since youth may find other types of 
recreational activity more important to 
them-when transportation is made more 
available. 


Some Problems Still Unsolved 


Several problems confront those con- 
cerned with extending youth participation 
in community planning. One of the most 
important of these is that of how to in- 
clude the interests of all youth within the 
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scope of the programs. In order to achieve 
this, wide representation by students in 
planning is essential. This is particularly 
true in communities in which there are 
minorities of different religious groups, of 
different racial or national groups, or of 
rural youth who should be served by the 
same agencies as urban youth. 

A second knotty problem is that of inte- 
grating the school and the community 
through the activities of youth. Is the 
youth center to be conceived as something 
apart from the program of the school? Can 
the school give, not only financial aid and 
leadership, but also an opportunity for 
youth further to relate school experiences 
with those of the youth center and of the 
community as a whole? Rarely has it been 
reported that the school uses the youth 
center for school activities. Can this be 
extended without injecting elements of 
supervision and control which may kill 
youth’s interest in their center? 

A third very significant problem is that 
of developing the program of youth ac- 
tivity in the community in such a way 
that it will continue in periods when there 
is little popular concern for the fate of 
youth. The widely publicized, so-called 
wave of delinquency was a source for 
much stimulation of activity with regard 
to youth guidance through the youth cen- 
ters. Can the programs be so established 
that each generation of youth will find 
new and pressing social service to render 
to themselves and the communities, or is 
the current concern for youth planning a 
fad which will pass? Such problems as 
these are in the minds of social workers 
and school people as they work with youth 
during the coming year. They can only be 
satisfactorily met through extending the 
interaction between school and community 
group planning, including the active role 
of youth in such planning. 
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Planning Follows a River's Course 


@ TVA is regional organization at its best 


DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


The principles of democracy and efficiency embodied in TVA are basic to 
good planning in your own state, your own town—your own school. To help 
us see how planning may be guided by community initiative and needs—yet 
receive the benefits of federal sponsorship—David E. Lilienthal, chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, discusses the TVA program and the 


philosophy behind its operation. 


THERE IS NOTHING NEW in the 
idea that planning is part of the responsi- 
bility of democratic government, whether 
it be done by the people of a city, a 
county, a state, or a nation. City officials 
who adopt a five-year school improvement 
program, or county officials who put an 
item for farm-to-market roads in their next 
year’s budget are doing a planning job. 
When Congress enacts a law establishing 
a system of old-age and unemployment 
insurance, it also is planning. 

Planning, however, like many other 
functions of democratic government, has 
had to find its way between the extremes 
of overly enthusiastic sponsorship and 
active distrust. By some, planning has been 
presented as the panacea for all ills, the 
shining and infallible instrument by which 
our many problems will rapidly reach so- 
lution. Others bristle at the sound of the 
word “planning.” To them the word sug- 
gests centralized authority, regimentation 
of people’s lives, or sly domination and 
manipulation of their views and actions. 

Neither attitude fully reflects the facts. 
Planning is needed—and most of all in a 
society pledged to the ideal of freedom. 
But it is only the first step in achieving 
social change, greater freedom of choice, 
greater opportunity for the individual. 

Planning alone cannot solve problems. 
It can, however, obtain for us a better 
definition of what the problems are. It can 
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lay the basis of fact and knowledge as a 
prelude to agreement about what needs to 
be done. And it can suggest and add to, 
in the process, the knowledge and the 
skills we need to have to put our agree- 
ments into action. 

But if the overzealous friends of plan- 
ning tend to credit planning with un- 
limited virtues, its opponents are equally 
in error in their arbitrary opposition to 
the idea of planning. Largely, I believe, 
their opposition is based on distrust of cer- 
tain processes which have come to be 
identified as “planning,” even though these 
processes do not represent what seem to 
many to be sound and effective methods. 
For the distrust arises from a fear that 
plans will be made for the citizens of a 
community or state or nation and then 
imposed upon it, with or without its con- 
sent. 

People in a democracy are well advised 
to distrust such “planning.” Here they dis- 
trust a process, however—not planning 
itself. Because of this distrust, the process 
of preparing expertly designed plans, un- 
related to the thinking of those for whom 
they are developed, is being cast aside as 
a tool or weapon of a self-appointed elite. 


No Closed-Door Decisions 


In its place it is heartening to observe 
the rise in strength of a process by which 
planning is done through full interchange 
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of ideas and thoughts among experts and 
the people of the community, and decision 
for action continues to reside where it be- 
longs—among the people themselves. As 
this process becomes widely prevalent, 
planning will progress without extreme 
partisanship or opposition. It will achieve 
maturity as an effective and tried instru- 
ment of government; it will develop better 
plans; and we as a people will create a 
better future for ourselves and our chil- 
dren. 

Although the fact of planning is well 
established and familiar, there is today a 
great deal of new interest in the methods 
or processes of democratic planning. 
People as a group have a growing determi- 
nation to be truly represented in the plan- 
ning process, to see that it is carried on in 
the open, and that its facts and assumptions 
are made clear to them in terms that they 
understand. People are increasingly im- 
patient of local measures planned behind 
closed doors in response to sometimes 
dubious private pressures and of state and 
national programs put forward without 
clear exposition of the facts and purposes 
behind them. People are coming to de- 
mand that their future shall not be an in- 
scrutable mystery for whose revelation 
they must await flashes of inspired official 
wisdom. They see that to a large extent 
their future is what they make it and they 
are concerned with the arrangements 
through which their thoughts and aspira- 
tions can be brought to bear on shaping 
that future. 

Obviously, our political institutions can- 
not all be as direct and simple as the New 
England town meeting where citizens may 
voice their thoughts and hopes, and plan 
measures to satisfy both. In the larger and 
more complicated units of government, 
intermediate devices are used to discover 
and crystallize citizen opinion and to 
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formulate measures expressing it. These 
devices take on many forms and undoubt- 
edly will take on many more as we con- 
tinue to develop new governmental 
methods adapted to the needs of succeed- 
ing generations. 


Framework for Planning 


In general, the instrumentalities of 
democratic planning are of two sorts: first, 
official agencies functioning within the 
framework of the local, state, and national 
governments; and second, unofficial agen- 
cies representing some cross section of 
citizen interest and prepared to bring pop- 
ular opinion to bear on the legislative and 
administrative branches. 

Unofficial instrumentalities of planning 
are of many types, variously known as 
civic or planning associations, citizens’ 
planning councils, etc. They frequently 
help to discover and elicit a mature popu- 
lar opinion in forms informative and in- 
dispensable to the official agencies of 
government. Very often, however, they 
assume the added function of making 
specific recommendations, provoking dis- 
cussion, and gathering popular support for 
their adoption. Such unofficial bodies per- 
form another important function by 
representing the over-all interest of a 
metropolitan area or other region in which 
official bodies are hampered by the limited 
scope of their local jurisdictions. 

Among the official planning agencies 
the legislative committee is one of the 
oldest and most widely used. It is set up 
to hold hearings and conduct investiga- 
tions so that popular aspirations may be 
translated into recommendations for legis- 
lative action. More closely allied with the 
idea of planning in the public mind are 
such agencies as the official planning 
boards or commissions of states, counties, 
and municipalities which also distill spe- 
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cific recommendations for action from the 
thinking of their communities. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority—bet- 
ter known simply as TVA—is an instru- 
ment of democratic planning that differs in 
many respects from its predecessors. It is an 
official agency but its sphere of operations 
does not coincide with the territory of 
any unit of government. It is a national 
agency because only the federal govern- 
ment has been given authority, by the 
people, which is broad enough to en- 
compass the multiple problems of an 
interstate river basin; yet the region with 
which it is concerned comprises a rela- 
tively small part of the nation’s total area. 
The TVA is in daily contact with the 
governments of hundreds of municipalities 
and counties and of the seven Valley 
states, but it is not officially a part of the 
governmental machinery of any of them. 
(Indeed TVA has no governmental power 
to compel action, save only a limited au- 
thority to acquire land by judicial pro- 
ceedings.) Obviously the precise patterns 
of organization and operation that had 
been adopted for other planning agencies 
could not be expected to fit the very dif- 
ferent situation in the Tennessee Valley. 


TVA—a New Way of Working 


People familiar with the phraseology of 
state planning enabling acts and the pro- 
visions of city charters and ordinances 
creating official planning bodies look in 
vain for comparable definitions of plan- 
ning powers and duties in the TVA Act. 
TVA “powers” are not set up in that way 
for two reasons. 

In the first place TVA is both a plan- 
ning and an operating agency; much of 
the Act is devoted to the exercise of the 
federal functions of developing the river 
and operating the government-owned 
chemical plants at Muscle Shoals. But of 
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more significance is the fact that regional 
planning for an area so extensive and va- 
ried as the Tennessee Valley is something 
new to American experience. Congress 
wisely phrased the planning responsibili- 
ties of TVA in general terms. It refrained 
from describing detailed duties and pro- 
cedures, but emphasized two guiding prin- 
ciples: 

First, that planning should be con- 
cerned with the better use, conserva- 
tion, and development of the re- 
sources of the region. 

Second, that the enterprise should 
be a collaborative undertaking enjoy- 
ing the full participation of the people 
of the region and their established 
institutions and local agencies of gov- 
ernment. 

The Tennessee River drainage basin is a 
completely logical unit of planning in only 
one respect—the use and control of 
water. In other respects its problems and 
opportunities are shared with adjacent 
portions of the southeastern states, or are 
localized in communities or subregions 
within its boundaries. Comprehensive de- 
velopment plans for the watershed area 
alone would have little validity, for in most 
respects such plans could be executed only 
by state or local units for which the water- 
shed boundary has little legal or adminis- 
trative meaning. Planning in a region 
defined in this way must be directly re- 
lated to the various governmental units 
that compose it and to the state and the 
nation areas of which it is a part. 

As a planning agency of the federal 
government TVA is authorized to prepare 
plans and make recommendations for 
Congressional action on matters of federal 
concern. This authorization has been used 
as a basis for relatively few major regional 
studies and reports on problems clearly of 
Congressional legislative concern—for ex- 
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ample, freight rates as an economic barrier 
to regional development or the need for 
an adequate supply of power at low rates. 
For the most part, however, TVA early 
recognized that the progress of the region 
is to be achieved by a multitude of actions, 
decisions, and understandings among indi- 
viduals, localities, and the county and 
state governments, and in this field TVA 
was authorized to study local problems 
and to undertake research, experiments, 
and demonstrations that could be used and 
observed by the people in the region as an 
aid and stimulus to local planning, discus- 
sion, and action. 


Local Leadership Takes a Hand 


How this has been done can be de- 
scribed best by illustration. The Tennessee 
River is of course the core—though by 
no means the whole—of the Tennessee 
Valley program. It is a resource of incal- 
culable value to the region, for navigation, 
for power, for recreation, for domestic 
and industrial water supply. Because it is 
a navigable river, its development falls 
under an established federal function, but 
hundreds of local governmental jurisdic- 
tions and many states feel the effects of 
that development. Whether the develop- 
ment of the river means much or little to 
the region depends on how well these local 
jurisdictions handle the problems and op- 
portunities it brings. 

Before the first of the great river de- 
velopment works was well under way, it 
became apparent that an important new 
resource would be created in the recrea- 
tional values of the lakes impounded by 
the dams. TVA had two choices, either to 
develop those values itself as part of its 
general construction program and manage 
them in trust for the people, or to en- 
courage the states and localities of the 
region to plan their development as parts 
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of comprehensive programs for the gen- 
eral welfare of the people within their 
jurisdictions. The first course was attrac- 
tive. It had the advantage of integrated 
planning for all of the lakes of a single 
system, of high standards of development, 
of the uniformity of centralized manage- 
ment. But it offered little opportunity for 
local participation, and even less for local 
understanding of the part that recreational 
use of the river could play in building up 
the economy of the region. So the second 
course was chosen. 

As a basis for local action and a stimulus 
to local thinking, TVA used its authority 
for research to make an inventory of all 
the recreation resources of the region— 
lakes, mountains, forests, points of historic 
interest, and so on, discussing the subject 
with people in all parts of the region. The 
results were made available to interested 
citizens and officials and were widely pub- 
licized through local newspapers. Also, 
TVA used its authority to conduct dem- 
onstrations to secure the cooperation of 
the National Park Service and CCC pro- 
gram in the construction of three experi- 
mental lakeside parks. It made known that 
the technical experience gained in these 
surveys and demonstrations was available 
to any local agency interested in develop- 
ing recreation resources. 

The stimulus of the studies and demon- 
strations was sufficient to mobilize the 
various sectors of local leadership that had 
already been interested in the region’s 
recreational possibilities and to gather 
popular support for broader programs. 
The state of Tennessee established, for the 
first time, a Department of Conservation 
with a State Parks Division that now is 
administering nine completed parks and is 
planning a statewide system of recreation 
areas. More than fifteen municipalities and 
counties along the river have taken action 
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to establish local lakeside parks. The state 
of Tennessee made a study of the eco- 
nomic value of the tourist trade, and on 
the basis of careful traffic counts and sur- 
veys of spending habits concluded that 
more than a hundred million dollars had 
been brought into the state from that 
source in the last prewar year. But most 
important, active planning for the con- 
servation of the region’s scenic assets and 
for the careful development of its recrea- 
tional possibilities through both public and 
private channels is now spreading through- 
out the area. This is of the greatest 
moment: that wide popular appreciation 
has developed of the social and economic 
values to be gained and of the measures 
needed to secure them. 


Blue Lakes Where Cotton Bloomed 


Another illustration of planning method 
lies in the story of a river town that faced 
economic strangulation when a new reser- 
voir was to be built. Here adversity was 
turned into an asset. Before the construc- 
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TVA Photo 
. .. from land-locked town to thriving river port 


tion of Guntersville Dam, the town of 
Guntersville in northern Alabama was a 
quiet rural center built on a narrow ridge 
surrounded by fertile river bottom lands. 
It contained a small textile mill and some 
cotton warehouses but it made its living 
principally from trade with the surround- 
ing farmers. The new reservoir would 
flood all of the surrounding bottom land 
and some of the town’s commercial and 
industrial property, a pretty severe eco- 
nomic blow for a small town to take. The 
blow was softened only by the fact that it 
would take two years to build the dam 
and fill the reservoir. That time could be 
used to plan for the necessary adjust- 
ments. 

In the first moments of despair the 
townspeople turned to TVA for a plan of 
salvation, but they were quick to see that 
their problem could be permanently solved 
only through their own initiative and 
enterprise. They organized a city planning 
commission and obtained the assistance of 
their State Planning Board and the State 
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University in studying their situation. 
TVA could either protect the commercial 
area with a dyke or buy out additional 
properties that would otherwise be 
flooded. The town preferred the dyke. 
They decided to stick with the uncertain 
prospects for the future encouraged by 
the new asset—a navigable channel in a 
beautiful lake. They saw the possibility of 
promoting the recreation industry as a re- 
placement for agriculture in their trade 
territory. They began to study the pros- 
pect of new commercial opportunities 
which might grow from the navigation 
channel at their door. In short, they took 
it upon themselves to think their prob- 
lems through and to adopt the local meas- 
ures needed for their solution, and they 
did a very good job. Of course TVA 
helped with technical advice and guidance, 
but it helped principally by encouraging 
the people of the town and the officials of 
their own state agencies to keep the ball in 
their own hands and to judge the future 
for themselves. 

With the completion of Guntersville 
Dam, the city of Guntersville, instead of 
occupying a ridge bordered by cotton 
fields, now rests on a long peninsula bor- 
dered by great expanses of blue water, 
framed in mountain ridges and dotted with 
small islands. On one side of the peninsula 
is the commercial waterfront, where 
barges from the Ohio basin unload and 
take on their cargoes and wheat is brought 
in from Minneapolis. On the other side of 
the peninsula a recreation area has been set 
aside and active plans are on foot for 
swimming beaches and picnic grounds. At 
the tip of the peninsula, a small city park 
provides docks and anchorages where 
people from as far away as Birmingham 
take off for fishing and boating trips. The 
city’s population has doubled and the city 
is prospering. 
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All the waterfront was acquired by 
TVA in its reservoir land purchase and is 
still in federal ownership. But by volun- 
tary agreement, the use of that land is sub- 
ject to the city’s recommendation and its 
planning board reviews every proposal. 
Recently TVA received an application for 
the lease of one of the last remaining pieces 
of the town’s deep water frontage for a 
large grain elevator. The question was 
passed to the city planning board. Was it 
a good thing to give up so much of the 
town’s limited frontage to this purpose? 
How much business and employment 
would a grain elevator create? What other 
enterprises might want such a site and 
what were their relative advantages and 
disadvantages from the city’s standpoint? 
These were questions that many larger 
cities might flounder over, but Gunters- 
ville had learned to think about its future 
as a community and to take action delib- 
erately and intelligently. 


Communities With Work to Do 


Guntersville is a dramatic example of 
local planning that has grown out of the 
Tennessee Valley program but there are 
many others, many where the stimulus was 
less direct, the situation less critical, but 
where local initiative asserted itself with 
equal vigor. The state planning commis- 
sions of Tennessee, Alabama, and Virginia 
provide, as one of their major functions, 
planning assistance to their states’ com- 
munities. Other Valley states are consider- 
ing similar programs. Some of this prob- 
ably would have happened if there had 
been no regional planning agency such as 
TVA, but a lot of it would not have taken 
place. 

As these illustrations suggest, we in TVA 
believe that the development of local 
initiative and responsibility is the essence 
of sound democratic planning. Not only 
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do better, more workable plans result 
from wide participation in their develop- 
ment, but a higher good is served also. As 
I have said elsewhere: “The often flabby 
muscles of community and individual re- 
sponsibility will never be invigorated un- 
less the muscles are given work to do. 
They grow strong by use; there is no 
other way.” 4 

Sometimes governments, even demo- 
cratic governments, forget that their ulti- 
mate aim is to foster the ability of citizens 
to draw out of their own minds, de- 


1 Lilienthal, David E.: TVA: Democracy on 
the March. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 


sires and needs, solutions to the problems 
‘that plague them. Democratic responsi- 
bility is the complement of democratic 
freedom. No public agency which by 
paternalism or domination diminishes the 
social responsibility of citizens can be con- 
sidered helpful, however much its short- 
term program may seem to improve mat- 
ters. It is on this profound conviction that 
TVA proceeds. It does not make plans for 
anyone, but finds a hundred ways of help- 
ing the people of the region to discover 
the alternatives of free choice, to assess the 
direction in which those choices may lead 
them, and to choose the course they prefer. 


@ Community councils tackle local problems in Pittsburgh area 


When Neighbors Get Together. 


WILLIAM BACON 


Alert school people are quick to lend support to community groups seeking 
to improve the neighborhood, and they know that the active interest of 
teachers in such programs is a vital factor in integrating school and com- 
munity. To give us an insight into how community planning works, William 
Bacon, executive secretary of the Association of Community Councils, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., describes the neighborhood programs in the urban area of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, a locality where crowded living and diversity in 
race and nationality create unusually difficult situations. 


IN THE SMALL TOWN there is usually 
a rather high degree of community inte- 
gration. The very smallness of this type 
of community makes it possible for the 
school person, the clergyman, the parent, 
the civic leader, and the interested citizen 
to know each other and to cooperate on 
various communitywide programs. In 
such a community the recognition of 
neighborhood problems is general. If a 
new school building is needed or a gang 
of boys indulges in vandalism, the whole 


town knows about it and is concerned 


about it. In this situation all the community 
December, 1944 
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resources can be brought to bear upon the 
solution of the problem. The small town 
is the backbone of American democracy 
because in it are found a basic unity in 
community living, a quick recognition of 
its problems, and a ready cooperation to 
solve those problems. 

Urban living has upset much of the 
community-mindedness and the natural 
approach to community problems that 
characterized the growth of American 
democracy. The size of the urban com- 
munity has made it impossible for the 
people to know each other as they would 
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in the small community. Mobility of popu- 
lation has removed much of the personal 
concern of the individual about com- 
munity problems. Both the size and 
mobility of the urban community have 
made the individual feel somewhat im- 
potent to deal with the problems he sees. 
Whereas in the small town there is a unity 
in the ideals and social values adhered to 
by the school, the home, the church, and 
even the boys’ gangs, the pattern of ideals 
and social values in the urban community 
is apt to be characterized by diversity 
rather than unity. 

If the values of the small town are to 
be developed within the structure of the 
large urban community, it is necessary to 
provide channels of community coopera- 
tion. The Community Councils of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County provide such 
a channel. The purpose of a community 
council is to unify the social forces of a 
neighborhood for discovery of community 
needs and social planning to meet those 
needs. The neighborhood approach has 
the advantage of providing a small enough 
area of operation so that most of the con- 
ditions conducive to community planning 
in the small town can be duplicated. A 
community council is composed of dele- 
gates from all of the institutions and or- 
ganizations of the neighborhood which 
are interested in cooperation for com- 
munity betterment, and any other indi- 
viduals who may want to participate. The 
council operates through committees 
formed to grapple with specific needs 
recognized by the neighborhood as a 
whole. The needs of each community are 
different and so the committees of the 
councils vary. Typical committees are 
concerned with recreation, health, race 
relations, housing, education, postwar plan- 
ning, garbage disposal, public affairs, and 
day care for children of working mothers. 
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Fun for Young People 

An example of how a council works in 
planning for the recreational needs of 
young people may be found in the ex- 
perience of the Observatory Community 
Council. The Observatory community is 
a middle class neighborhood located on 
the edge of a large city park. Although 
the park provides opportunities for nature 
study, swimming, picnicking, and free 
play, there had been no provision in the 
entire community for young people’s rec- 
reation under trained leadership. The 
Community Council, recognizing _ this 
need, set up a committee to work with 
representatives of the high school youth 
in the development of a program of 
wholesome recreation. The committee was 
composed of a representative of the high 
school faculty, a YMCA staff member 
whose branch was located in a nearby 
neighborhood, the park superintendent, 
and a number of parents. The faculty rep- 
resentative worked with a group of high 
school youth in finding out what types of 
programs were wanted by the young 
people. 

A questionnaire circulated in the high 
school indicated that dancing was at the 
top of the list of activities desired, fol- 
lowed by group discussion and arts and 
crafts. The committee immediately inte- 
grated the resources of the community 
in providing a series of dances. An ade- 
quate place was found for the dance in the 
pavilion building of the park, the high 
school orchestra provided the dance music, 
and parents and teachers volunteered to 
serve as chaperons. 

The success which greeted the efforts 
of the committee gave stimulus to the ex- 
pansion of the program to include the 
other activities the young people wanted. 
A club house was obtained through the 
lease of an abandoned school building 
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from the Board of Education at a nominal 


sum. Paint was donated by a local business _ 


man for the renovation of the building, 
with the boys themselves doing the work 
under the direction of interested adults. 
Girls and their mothers made curtains. A 
dramatic group was established under the 
volunteer leadership of a high school 
teacher. The YMCA of the neighboring 
community provided a part-time worker 
to assist in the development of a boys’ 
program which included group discussion 
and craft work. A group of women volun- 
teered to supervise the girls’ program of 
group discussion and crafts. 

At present the club house is open two 
nights a week for girls, two nights a week 
for boys and one night a week for co-ed 
activities. The role of the Observatory 
Council in the development of this pro- 
gram was that of discovering the need, 
using appropriate resources in meeting the 
need, and then turning the entire project 
over to an advisory group to operate the 
program. 

After the development of any program, 
a council turns its attention to other com- 
munity problems, leaving the direct opera- 
tion of any community program in the 
hands of the group or groups best able to 
operate it. A community council must 
avoid competing with participating or- 
ganizations and therefore operates ex- 
clusively on a coordinating rather than 
direct service basis. 


Toward Racial Harmony 


The Hill District of Pittsburgh repre- 
sents an entirely different kind of com- 
munity from the Observatory community 
just described. The Hill District is a 
blighted area just adjacent to the business 
section. It is the location of one of the 
most famous Negro areas in the entire 
country. Here also are found the Ghetto, 
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Little Italy, the Greek Colony, and Little 
Syria. This area of the city, because it has 
long been recognized as a problem com- 
munity, has more social agencies than any 
other comparable area in the city. Perhaps 
the most prominent need of this area is 
that of developing more harmonious re- 
lations between peoples of diverse racial 
and nationality backgrounds. 

Recently, the Hill District Community 
Council sponsored a weekend conference 
of school people and recreation and group 
work agency staffs to develop a common 
body of principles for carrying on inter- 
cultural and interracial education. Out of 
this conference came not only a common 
approach to this vital work in the area but 
also a plan for a demonstration project. 
Many of the agencies, because of their 
past history, have served only part of the 
neighborhood in which they are located. 
The conference adopted a plan by which 
the social agencies will carry on extension 
programs in one of the schools of the 
community, serving the entire community 
without regard for race, creed, or color. 

It was felt that this project with all 
agencies participating could open the way 
for further development of intercultural 
work reaching back into the agencies 
which at the present time have barriers 
against the participation of some of the 
groups in the community. The aim of the 
conference was not to impose intercultural 
and interracial activities upon groups not 
yet prepared to accept them, but to pro- 
vide a meeting ground for intercultural 
and interracial contact which would be 
conducive to the development of friendly 
relations among people of diverse back- 
grounds when they are ready for it. 

In this case the Hill District Com- 
munity Council brought together the pro- 
fessional groups of the neighborhood con- 
cerned with and able to make major con- 
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tributions in the area of race relations. It 
provided the face-to-face contact neces- 
sary for the working out of the basic prin- 
ciples of intercultural work and stimulated 
the development of an integrated plan of 
intercultural work for the entire com- 
munity. 


The Theory That Makes It Work 


In the two cases cited, it can be seen that 
the community council structure offers a 
unique and sound approach to neighbor- 
hood planning. In the first place, the plan- 
ning is related to the needs of the com- 
munity as seen by the people of the 
community itself. Secondly, the com- 
munity council structure offers continuity 
between planning and action, since the 
council itself not only develops the plans, 
but implements them as well. Thirdly, the 
process of the development of plans 
through this type of community partici- 
pation assures broad neighborhood support 
of the plans so developed. Finally and per- 
haps most importantly neighborhood plan- 
ning through neighborhood participation 
is the democratic way. 

A by-product of this democratic plan- 
ning is the training of the citizen to par- 
ticipate in the larger community. All too 
frequently, planning on a_ citywide, 
countywide, statewide, or nationwide 
basis does not provide for the participa- 


Group Planning in Education 


tion of the citizen. It is too often con- 
sidered the work of the expert, whether 
he be architect, social engineer, or traffic 
planner. The community council offers a 
channel through which not only neighbor- 
hood planning can take place, but through 
which planning in the larger community 
can be related to the neighborhood and 
to the common citizen. Community coun- 
cils frequently consult with representa- 
tives of planning bodies on city or county- 
wide projects that affect their neighbor- 
hoods. They propose changes in plans to 
better serve the needs of the greatest num- 
ber and give non-partisan public support 
to plans which meet their approval. 
Community council planning and action 
are based upon the principles of democ- 
racy. They provide for the maximum of 
citizen participation. They also provide a 
means of citizenship education through 
doing. The teacher and school principal 
are concerned not only with the educa- 
tional values of neighborhood planning 
and action but with the contributions 
they are able to make toward the whole- 
some integration of the neighborhood. The 
participation of the school person in 
neighborhood planning will pay dividends 
in community interest in the school pro- 
gram, the cooperation of parents, and the 
satisfaction of being a part of a community 
that attempts to handle its own problems. 


The 1945 yearbook of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, to come from the press this spring, will deal with group planning in 
education. Committee members for the preparation of this book are: 


Paul J. Misner, Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Ill., Chairman 
Agnes Adams, National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 
Peggy Brogan, Glencoe Public Schools, Glencoe, Ill. 

Stephen M. Corey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Iil. 

Howard A. Lane, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 

Virgil M. Rogers, Superintendent of Schools, River Forest, Ill. 


Hazel Weakly, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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@ Louisville's mayor describes how that area meets its problems 


A City Plans 


WILSON W. WYATT 


When cities “just grow” they are like the garden we don’t have time to 
weed—the crab grass gets bigger than the English peas. In the fall of 1943 
Louisville, Ky.—beset with numerous wartime difficulties—began to detect 
“crab grass.” Her citizens began to do a weeding job. The results have at- 
tracted nationwide attention and have given Louisville new strength with 
which to meet problems of the present and the postwar period. This story of 
how a city plans is told by Wilson W. Wyatt, Louisville’s mayor. 


WHAT WILL OUR CITY be like in the 
days and years to come? Will it continue 
along the path most cities have followed 
in the past—growing and spreading out, 
constantly forced to spend money to 
remedy conditions that could have been 
avoided by intelligent planning in the 
past? Or will its citizens, in some measure, 
control the future of their city by plan- 
ning now for the years to come? 

One city after another has come to the 
realization that many of the problems 
which now face us could have been 
avoided. More than 1200 local planning 
agencies have been set up all over the 
country. All groups—government, busi- 
ness, labor, and others—are planning for 
the postwar period. There are many ques- 
tions which must be decided in each com- 
munity, in each field of enterprise. 

Some of these questions are the direct 
result of the war. What will become of 
the men and women now employed in 
war industries when contracts are can- 
celled? When demobilization comes, will 
there be jobs for returning service men 
and women? What effect will our shifting 
population have on the postwar com- 
munity? How can reconversion be speeded 
up, and how can the gap between a war 
economy and a peacetime economy be 
bridged? How can the city take care of 
its increased population in peacetime and 
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how can it become a more pleasant place 
in which to work and live? 

Louisville, with its tremendous influx of 
war-workers and military personnel, has 
a large stake in the answers to these ques- 
tions. But there are others of long standing 
which must also be decided. What kind 
of a city do the people want? What will 
our future population be? What are the 
needs in the health and housing fields? 
What can be done to improve our recrea- 
tion program? How can sewer construc- 
tion be financed? Should we have a 
sewage disposal plant? Is a flood wall de- 
sirable? What is the best arterial street and 
highway plan for the area? How can we 
provide essential off-street parking facili- 
ties?> How can we prevent the trend 
toward decentralization, leaving in its 
wake a rotten core of depreciated values 
in the heart of the city? 


Louisville Rolls Up Its Sleeves 


It was with these and other questions 
in mind that a group of forward-looking 
citizens of Louisville formed the Louisville 
Area Development Association in the fall 
of 1943. The Association is a civic non- 
profit corporation financed jointly by 
business, government, and labor. The co- 
operation of all groups upon whom rests 
the responsibility for the postwar city is 
assured by this joint enterprise. Organized 
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to determine upon and undertake to have 
carried into execution all of the various 
local plans conducive to making the Louis- 
ville area—both within and without the 
corporate limits—a more prosperous and 
progressive community, the originators of 
the plan believe that in the concerted action 
of citizens of the area lies the answer to 
practical and useful planning for the future 
of Louisville. 

A fund of $100,000 was provided for 
administrative purposes for the first two 
years. Contributors include a local bank, 
a radio station, the newspapers, the Water 
Company, the Gas and Electric Company, 
and the Louisville Central Labor Union as 
well as the city of Louisville and Jefferson 
County. Money appropriated by the city 
and county goes directly to the public 
planning agency, the Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission, thereby maintaining a separation 
of public and private monies and making 
funds available to the Commission for 
additional staff and work related to the 
broad planning program. 

It was emphasized from the start that 
the Association would conflict in no way 
with established agencies. It acts as a clear- 
ing house, encouraging the activities and 
programs of existing organizations, at- 
tempting to avoid duplication and over- 
lapping. Piecemeal planning is insufficicnt, 
and the Association hopes to provide the 
broad over-all planning which can meet 
the immediate needs of the community, 
keeping the long-range picture in mind. 

Louisville had a headstart in setting up 
an area-wide planning agency, since over 
two years ago the Planning and Zoning 
Commission was organized as one of the 
first city-county planning and zoning 
commissions in the country. Obviously, 
planning in any field cannot stop at the 
city limits. Interdependent economically 
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and socially, the entire area must be con- 
sidered as a whole. The effectiveness of 
an arterial street and highway plan, of 
preventive health programs, of sewer con- 
struction, and similar measures depends 
upon the ability to plan for the whole area. 


Committees Go to Work 


Centrally located offices for the Asso- 
ciation were set up with an Executive Di- 
rector and staff. Chairmen and members 
of the citizen committees were chosen 
with care from a long list of suggestions 
obtained from every conceivable source, 
subject to the final approval of the Board 
of Directors. It is significant of the wide- 
spread community interest that fewer than 
five of those asked to serve out of a total 
of more than three hundred did not accept 
the appointment. 

To date eleven committees have been 
organized to consider the following sub- 
jects: Streets and Highways, Survey and 
Research, Finance and Taxation, Welfare, 
Sewers and Drainage, Public Buildings, 
Parks and Recreation, Transportation, 
Housing, and Health. The Committee for 
Economic Development is the eleventh. 
Committees soon to be formed will deal 
with Education, Smoke Abatement, and 
Arts and Civic Attractions. 

These general committees are broken 
down into subcommittees, each dealing 
with a specific aspect of the general prob- 
lem. For example, under Streets and High- 
ways we have Subcommittees on a Major 
Street and Highway Plan, Rebuilding and 
Repairing, Bridges and Viaducts, Roadside 
Development, and Parking. 

In general the over-all committee meets 
only to consider the reports of its sub- 
committees. The smaller unit is the work- 
ing group. These committees act as study 
and discussion groups, gathering informa- 
tion on a specific problem and deciding 
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what action should be taken. Its members 
survey the needs in their particular field, 
determine correctives, decide upon definite 
steps which they believe will improve the 
area. The results are their own, determined 


after a study of the existing situation. Im- 


mediate projects which fit into the long- 
range program are under consideration as 
well as those which will be needed in the 
future. The officers and staff of the Asso- 
ciation have no predetermined idea or 
plans; they assist but do not direct the 
activities of the committees. 

The basis for these citizen committees 
is that the Association feels that the com- 
munity has the talent and ability to deter- 
mine for itself what kind of an area it 
wants and what changes should be made. 
Committee members are chosen principally 
for their ability to “get things done”; some, 
however, are selected because they are 
experts in a certain field. A representative 
of the governmental agency which paral- 


~ lels the work of each committee serves on 


it as an ex officio member. He furnishes 
information to the committee and pro- 
vides a liaison between the citizen group 
and the public: agency which will be en- 
trusted with the carrying out of plans. 
The Director of Works serves on the Com- 
mittees on Sewers and on Streets, the 
Director of Health on the Health Com- 
mittee, etc. Members of the Board of 
Aldermen and of the Jefferson County 
Fiscal Court also serve on committees. 
Thus local government takes its part, 
providing committees with a knowledge of 
the working arrangements and plans of the 
governmental agencies, and at the same 
time government is furnished with an ex- 
pression of the judgment of a citizen 
group. Cooperation with the Planning and 
Zoning Commission is assured since the 
Planning Engineer is an ex officio member 
of committees and two of the members of 
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the Commission serve on the Association’s 
Board of Directors. 

It may be asked why a private planning 
agency is valuable in addition to the offi- 
cial public agency. A large part of the 
Commission’s time is necessarily spent on 
zoning problems, leaving little time for 
planning, and there are many fields of 
community endeavor which cannot prop- 
erly come under the jurisdiction of the 
official planning agency. The Planning 
Engineer and his staff furnish valuable in- 
formation to the committees and assist in 
surveys. Making land-use maps to be used 
in connection with the streets and high- 
way program and assessment maps show- 
ing comparative costs of rights-of-way are 
among their many services. 

The Director and staff of the Associa- 
tion provide the coordination necessary 
for over-all planning. They collect infor- 
mation and make surveys for the various 
committees and take minutes and send out 
notices of all meetings. The Executive Di- 
rector keeps each group apprised of plans 
in other fields which may have some bear- 
ing on their problems, and final review of 
all recommendations by the Board of Di- 
rectors prevents conflicting action on the 
part of various committees. When projects 
are decided upon by the committees it is 
the responsibility of the Association to see 
that these plans are carried into effect. 


Citizens Welcome Chance to Help 


Nearing the end of the fact-finding 
period, many committees have already 
made recommendations and others will be 
ready soon. The Association has done little 
to date in the way of issuing reports, feel- 
ing that limited manpower and funds could 
better be used at this time in gathering 
information. The interest shown by com- 
mittee members in the problems dis- 
cussed is evidenced by the extraordinarily 
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high attendance at meetings and indicates 
that citizens appreciate a chance to help 
in planning for the future of their city. 
Many problems are unfamiliar to a large 
majority of the people. When well- 
considered solutions can be presented for 
some of these problems, proposals will be 
put before the public in as forceful a way 
as possible. 

On many subjects a widespread public 
education program must be put into effect 
before necessary public support can be 
obtained. The chances of the success of 
such a program are excellent. Hardly a 
day goes by without an invitation from 
some civic group to discuss the work of 
the Association. The citizens of Louisville 
by their interest and cooperation have 
proven that they are alert to the present 


TOP-HEAVY LEADERSHIP 


Is yours a “Do it my way or else” School? 


and impending problems of the com- 
munity. 

The Association’s program is not in- 
tended as a make-work program—its 
purpose first and foremost is to determine 
the essential needs of the community and 
to provide an instrument for democratic 
community planning. By encouraging the 
business and industry which will make the 
Louisville area more prosperous and by 
furthering needed projects and programs 
the Association hopes to make Louisville 
a better place in which to work and live. 
When men and materials are available, 
many plans and blueprints will be ready, 
and the citizens of the area will have deter- 
mined their own comprehensive plan for 
the future in which all individuals, or- 
ganizations, and groups can participate. 


Cc. A. WEBER 


A community’s voice in education.is expressed through the local board of 
education. Yet, in many cases, boards do not follow the progress of a school 
beyond the point of electing a staff. They delegate dictatorial powers to the 
administrative heads with little thought to the need for cooperative action 
among all members of the faculty. C. A. Weber points out why cooperative 
planning has been so strenuously opposed. Mr. Weber is associate professor 
of education at the University of Connecticut. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION are usually 
elected by the people, in conformity with 
our democratic ideals, for the purpose of 
expressing the people’s judgment in the 
operation of the schools and for the pur- 
pose of guaranteeing to the people that 
the program of public education in the 
community will meet the needs of demo- 
cratic living and democratic control. The 
most important responsibility of the board 
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of education is the selection of a compe- 
tent, healthy, creative, well-educated, 
growing staff of teachers to provide the 
type of teaching-learning situation which 
will result in the maximum of growth for 
all those engaged in the teaching-learning 
experience. 

In most cases, the board of education is 
primarily a legislative and not an admin- 
istrative body. Whether elected or ap- 
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pointed, the members of the board are 
expected to’ represent the people as a 
whole. Boards of education are usually 
assumed to have been elected on a non- 
partisan, non-sectarian basis, representing 
no special interest, and guarding the 
schools from interference on the part of 
individuals or groups who wish to promote 
their own selfish interests. 

The generally approved procedure is to 
have the board select the best-qualified 
administrator it can afford, concentrate all 
authority and responsibility for educa- 
tional results in him, and expect him to 
initiate and carry into execution all policies 
and legislative acts of the board of educa- 
tion. The administrator is expected to fur- 
nish expert professional leadership, and the 
board is expected to furnish lay control. 
These principles seem to have the general 
support of commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations which have adopted them 
because they are “efficient.” 


Growth for All 


The place of the professional staff in the 
school system has been left largely to the 
administrator, and teacher participation 
has received scant consideration by boards 
of education and by those who have 
studied the problem of school administra- 
tion. In general, the administrative head of 
a school has been looked upon as the indi- 
vidual whose clear vision, mature judg- 
ment, and enthusiasm give a definite trend 
to the thinking and to the behavior of 
every staff member. 

A recent study of administrative prac- 
tices ? reveals a fundamental fallacy in this 
point of view and practice. This fallacy 


1Commission on Research and Service, North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. “A Study of In-Service Education.” 
Paul B. Jacobson, Chairman, University of 
Chicago. 1944. 40 pp. 
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lies in the fact that one of the chief re- 
sponsibilities of the board of education, 
namely, to provide a situation which is 
conducive to the maximum amount of 
growth for all those engaged in the teach- 
ing-learning experience, is not achieved by 
the concentration of power and authority 
in the administrative head of the school. 
On the contrary, the greatest growth is 
likely to occur in those situations in which 
teachers themselves have a very definite 
part in planning, inquiry, determination of 
policy, and in devising plans of action to 
achieve purposes arising out of mutual 
cooperation. 

Thus the chief function of a board of 
education is to select an educational leader 
as administrative head who is capable of 
bringing about coordinated, cooperative 
thinking and planning by teachers, pupils, 
parents, and board members; who substi- 
tutes leadership for authority; who en- 
courages deliberation on the part of his 
teachers in matters of policy and planning; 
and who, when such deliberations are con- 
cluded, sees to it that the agreements 
reached by the staff are executed with 
effectiveness and intelligent understanding. 

Boards of education should select ad- 
ministrators who are willing and capable 
of being servants rather than masters of 
their colleagues in the sense that they are 
continuous sources of stimulation toward 
growth. Boards should select men and 
women who conceive of their tasks as 
being that of coordinators of the ideas and 
procedures initiated by the staff through 
cooperative effort. They should select 
administrators who can and will come to 
the board of education with proposals 
which are the results of the consensus of 
the best judgment of the entire teaching 
staff rather than select men who will come 
to the board with proposals which are the 
suggestions of the administrators only. 
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The one most important criterion by 
which a board of education should judge 
the work of an administrator is found in 
this question: “Have the teachers and chil- 
dren who have been associated with him 
grown?” 


Decisions by Consensus 


Boards of education should adopt poli- 
cies which provide for cooperative efforts 
at curriculum development, which pro- 
mote the pooling of the best judgments 
of the teaching staff, provide for experi- 
mentation by teachers, encourage teachers 
as well as administrators to participate in 
planning the school budget, determining 
educational policies, selection of materials 
of instruction, planning new school build- 
ings, and evaluation of existing practices. 

Stoddard, discussing this problem, 
writes: 


“It is a well-known psychological fact that the 
best growth takes place when the individual 
joins as a participant in initiating and planning 
the conditions that inspire growth and continues 
in all its processes. . . . It is not enough that the 
program be of and by someone else, even 
though for the teachers, but teachers themselves 
should participate in the whole program from 
one end to the other. The whole school program 
should be conducted on a participatory basis. The 
problems of curriculum development, adminis- 
tration, supervision and classroom teaching should 
all be dealt with through cooperative endeavor.”2 


The contrasts between school systems 
which are administered by men or women 
who tell their workers what to. do and 
those in which decisions are made by 
concensus are marked, marked in teachers’ 
attitudes, in their own sense of personal 
worth, in their conception of the profes- 
sional role and in their readiness to develop 


2Stoddard, Alexander J.: “The Growth of 
Teachers in Service”. Educational Record, 20: 
502-503, October, 1938. 
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the curriculum to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual children. It seems inevitable that 
persons who are denied a voice in decision- 
making will either lose interest in the 
process or sabotage its workings, or try to 


~ use it for selfish reasons. On the contrary, 


when teachers and administrators pool the 
results of their experience, the resultant is 
usually a more practical and a broadened 
outlook for both. Certainly the practice of 
cooperative planning is the very essence 
of personal satisfaction and democratic 
living. 

“I Object!” Cry Some 


It will be discovered that in many cases 
administrators will object to the proposals 
which have been made above, and these 
objections usually fall into one of six 
classifications. 


held responsible” 

The first objection most usually offered 
is that administrators, not teachers, are 
held responsible by the board of educa- 
tion. This objection is based upon the as- 
sumption that boards employ the admin- 
istrator for the purpose of initiating plans 
of action and policies. If this were true, 
the board of education virtually takes the 
position that it is merely a “rubber stamp- 
ing” body. If, on the other hand, the board 
does not take the position assumed in the 
objection, it means that the board expects 
cooperative planning on the part of the 
administrator and the board. The objector, 
then, is in a dilemma. He finds himself 
supporting the “rubber stamp” theory, or 
he finds himself admitting that boards de- 
sire cooperative planning. 

The nub of the objection is this: Ad- 
ministrators who make this first objection 
have not clarified their own thinking on 
the question of responsibility. Boards 
should hold the administrator responsible 
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for executing plans and policies, but it is 


seldom that a board would be willing to . 


admit that the power to make plans be 
likewise lodged in one person. If it should 
not be lodged in one person, who should 
participate? The administrator who goes 
to his board of education with a plan of 
action based upon the deliberation of his 
entire staff goes to the board with a far 
more effective and powerful instrument 
than the administrator who goes to the 
board with his own private plan of action. 

It would appear, then, that the chief 
cause of this first objection is, in reality, 
fear on the part of the administrator that 
his own status might be questioned, that 
his own ability to mobilize the intelligence 
of his staff in the devising of plans of 
action is somewhat in doubt, that his faith 
in the ability of his staff to attack school 
problems is weak. Thus, the objection be- 
comes a defense mechanism and an exposé 
of the administrator’s lack of faith in his 
fellow workers. Neither of these is valu- 
able from the point of view of teacher 
growth, child growth, democratic ideals, 
or effectiveness in administration. 


—‘“mine is the broad view” 


The second objection is that the admin- 
istrator should set up the goals because he 
can “view the problems from the broad 
point of view.” This smug sort of an atti- 
tude has little argument in its favor. It 
simply cannot stand under the scrutiny of 
facts. To take such a position is to assume 
qualities of intelligence which border upon 
the supernatural. Further evidence than 
the fact that administrators differ as 
widely as teachers both as to desirable 
goals and to desirable procedures is not 
needed. To take the position implied by 
the second objection is to say that the 
point of view of the administrator should 
be accepted by all the workers. Such pro- 
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cedure eventually leads to dissatisfaction, 
distrust, dulling of intelligence, and deep- 
rooted emotional conflicts. 

If, on the other hand, the administrator 
admits emerging teacher growth is a com- 
mon goal of all those who are engaged in 
directing learning, he is forced to admit 
that experience and participation in dis- 
covering goals, devising plans of action, 
and setting up programs to evaluate plans 
is a right to which every participant is 
entitled. 

Objection two is based on a feeling of 
superiority which is rooted deeply in the 
desire to maintain status. 


—‘T’m more efficient” 


A third objection is that efficiency is 
imperiled by cooperation. The basic as- 
sumption here is that efficiency is a uni- 
versal value of an absolute nature. If 
efficiency is expressed in terms of promot- 
ing growth, however, it assumes an emer- 
gent aspect. The schools are primarily 
agencies to produce growth. Growth in 
the area of use of intelligence to solve 
problems necessitates participation in the 
solution sf problems. If the administrator 
assumes that he can visualize the final goals, 
that he can reorganize the curriculum, that 
his plans must be enforced—intelligence 
of workers plays a negligible part. Teach- 
ers who are reluctant to follow would 
have to be “fired,” new ones who would 
conform have to be selected, and the effect 
is likely to be disastrous for our democratic 
value of the use of intelligence as a basis 
for problem-solving. 


an expert” 


A fourth objection is that the adminis- 
trator is a specialist and an expert and 
that his judgment is much more likely to 
be valid. The question, of course, is: “In 
what area is the administrator an expert?” 
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Is he an expert executive? If so, let him 
execute the plans of action devised by the 
staff and his expertness will be used. Is he 
an expert in public relations? If so, let 
him utilize this expertness in acquainting 
the public with the worthwhileness of the 
plans devised by the staff. Is he an expert 
at curriculum reorganization? Let him act 
as a source agent for his staff in devising 
plans. Is he an expert in budgetary pro- 
cedure? Let him act as the resource person 
to utilize his staff’s intelligence in the 
financial areas of school operation. 

Unquestionably, administrators have be- 
come, by and large, more able to attack 
many educational problems than some 
classroom teachers. But the basic cause of 
this lies in the fact that they have par- 
ticipated more; they had more oppor- 
tunities to share ideas with other educators; 
they have been given greater and more 
numerous opportunities to attend profes- 
sional meetings; they belong to more or- 
ganizations where decisions are made by 
consensus; they have engaged in coopera- 
tive planning with boards of education. In 
fact, if they are experts, it is quite likely 
that they ARE experts because of the 
techniques of cooperative participation 
which they would deny to those who 
work with them. 

“What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander” (or vice versa). If the 
administrator becomes expert because of 
participation in planning, teachers, by the 
same token, will become more expert by 
the use of the same techniques. 

The real basis of this objection lies in 
the feeling on the part of administrators 
that somehow their own status would be 
in danger if teachers were as expert as 
they. 

It is an old trick of autocratic rule to 
keep the ruled in ignorance. It is no new 
device to “get em young, treat ’em rough, 
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and tell em nothing.” Neither is it within 
the framework of democracy. Use of in- 
telligence demands that all participants be 
given the opportunity to become more 
expert. 


—‘“nothing left for me” 


The fifth objection which has been of- 
fered is that when cooperative planning is 
the basis of policy-making there is really 
nothing left for the administrator to do. 
This objection is without basis. Adminis- 
tration connotes carrying out plans of 
action. Effective administration, based upon 
cooperative teacher planning, would re- 
quire that administrators were needed to 
execute plans growing out of study by 
the staff. The trouble is that administrators 
who make this objection are not satisfied 
with merely administering plans of action, 
they want to devise them as well. If the 
administrator fears cooperative planning, 
he is, in reality, admitting a lack of con- 
fidence in his own ability to execute plans, 
for when he devises the plan himself no 
one but himself is aware of its failure, 
while if others share in the development 
of plans they will watch with keen interest 
the execution of them. 


—“that’s bureaucracy!” 


The sixth objection is that cooperative 
planning leads to bureaucracy rather than 
to democratic action. This objection is 
merely a matter of words and meanings. 
If the objectors have conceived of co- 
operative planning as mere division of 
labor, the objection might be sustained. 
If, on the other hand, cooperative planning 
is more than division of labor, and in- 
cludes pooling of the thinking of smaller 
groups in the solution of problems, the 
objection is overruled. If a teacher com- 
mittee functions as an autonomous unit, 
there might develop a form of bureaucracy. 
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If, on the other hand, a teacher com- 
mittee studies a particular problem and 
submits its findings to the group for action, 
the procedure is not bureaucratic. The first 
procedure is not inherent in cooperative 
planning. 

In summary, the objections to co- 
operative planning by teachers and the 
objections to teacher participation in 
school administration seem to be explained 
primarily by these attitudes: 

1. Lack of faith in teachers as co- 
workers. 

2. Fear of incompetency on the part of 
objectors. 

3. Compensation mechanisms to pre- 
serve status. 

4. Lack of understanding of the growth 
aspect of democratic controls. 

Today the complexity of the scene 


Books on the Road 


challenges education anew. The ways of 
democracy are being threatened and will 
be perpetuated only if they prove their 
effectiveness. Persons in administrative and 
supervisory positions have it within their 
power to exemplify the basic democratic 
processes for those who are guiding chil- 
dren. Their great privilege is to enlist the 
creative abilities of teachers that teachers 
may know and, in turn, want children to 
know the joy of group accomplishment. 
Since genuine interest and concern for the 
welfare of the group is one great need of 
America today, supervision and administra- 
tion has a direct contribution to make in 
extending to others the possible satisfac- 
tions inherent in cooperative enterprise. 
One needs only to remember that coopera- 
tive enterprise involves joint planning, joint 
execution, and joint sharing of returns. 


@ Murray State Teachers College serves 
its area through a regional library 


LITTLE DOES the prospective teacher, 
while she is still on the campus of the 
teacher-training institution, realize how 
great will be her need of materials when 
she begins her work with children, Finding 
a way to meet this need is one of the 
greatest problems of rural teachers today. 
The lack of materials impoverishes the 
educational opportunity of children and 
denies them the varied experiences they 
might have if they were surrounded by a 
wealth of enriching materials. 

Murray State Teachers College is at- 
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RUBIE E. SMITH 


The experience of two counties in western Kentucky provides an example 
of what can happen when school and community join forces to solve their 
problems. Rubie E. Smith, critic teacher in Murray State Teachers College, 
describes for us here how an enterprising community brought, not only 
books, but also pictures, charts, maps, and dioramas to the rural sections. 


tempting to meet this need through its 
Regional Library Service, which was estab- 
lished in collaboration with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the State Library 
Extension Division in 1939. 

From its headquarters on the college 
campus the Regional Library serves ele- 
mentary and high schools in two counties 
of western Kentucky—Calloway and Mar- 
shall. These counties support the library 
program from public money appropriated 
by the county court, by the county board 
of education, or by both. In one county 
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both of these agencies join with a city 
council in financing the service. Thus the 
entire program is supported by funds from 
the counties served, from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and from the college 
budget. The county court and the city 
council are interested because the service 
extends into the communities as well as the 
schools. Certain stores, filling stations, and 
homes in every section of each county are 
book depositories where people may obtain 
whatever reading material they desire. 

The staff members of the Regional 
Library buy the most attractive books ob- 
tainable and circulate them on a Book- 
mobile which makes monthly visits to each 
center. The Bookmobile carries not only 
recreational and informational materials, 
but also pictures, charts, maps, dioramas, 
and pamphlets. Teachers are supplied with 
professional books and magazines, and are 
given aid in establishing reading clubs and 
in encouraging children to enjoy good 
books. Books and pictures on special 
themes are catalogued and, upon request, 
are collected and taken to schools in order 
that units of work can be more fully de- 
veloped. In the community centers both 
children and adults can find fiction and 
non-fiction. Thus the children are able to 
continue their reading through the vaca- 
tion period. 

The college, through the Regional Li- 


Ballot for Members of DSCD Board of Directors 


All members of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development 
as of November 1 have been mailed a slate of fifteen names submitted by the 
Nominating Committee. The five people named on this list receiving the largest 
number of votes shall be elected to the Board of Directors to serve until March 
1, 1949. This ballot must be in the mail by January 10. Please be sure that yours 


is returned promptly. 
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brary, enlarges its contribution to the pro- 
fessional growth of teachers in the area 
which it serves. Teachers are invited to 
meet in the library to examine books, dis- 
cuss problems, and plan their work. The 
staff of the campus demonstration school, 
teachers of professional courses, and other 
college faculty members are present at 
these meetings. They also prepare bibliog- 
raphies, outline units of study, suggest ac- 
tivities suitable for children, and conduct 
workshops and conferences. 

Through the Regional Library Service, 
its trained librarians, and the college staff 
members who assist in the program, Mur- 
ray State Teachers College is helping 
teachers in these counties to meet the prob- 
lem of finding teaching materials. In- 
directly it is showing these same teachers 
how to gain resourcefulness in the use of 
what is at hand. The lives of the people 
in each community center are being en- 
riched. Every effort is being made to ex- 
tend the library program into all of the 
counties in the area served by the college. 

The Regional Library is of value in that 
it not only contributes to the lives of 
children, parents, and teachers in the area, 
but also gives the college an opportunity 
to make its training program better fit the 
needs of teachers and to keep in touch 
with the interests and the problems of the 
people for whose advancement it exists. 
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WHEN EDUICATION WRS SECONDRRY 


I WAS A SOURCE of great mental 
anguish to my mother when I was a 
sophomore in high school. I refused to 
wear anything except my favorite and con- 
stant costume of sailor cap and dress and 
cowboy boots. The gob hat had been 
innocently presented to me by a cousin in 
the Navy—three years before. Maternal 
threats of baldness worried me not in the 
least. I had worn it since I got it, and 
I fully intended to wear it forever more. 
I even secretly hoped that I would de- 
velop a bald spot so that I would have to 
wear the cap to cover it, and mother 
would quit bothering me. 


This lively satire, cartoons and all, is the work 
of a student of J. G. Umstattd, professor of 
secondary education in the University of 
Texas. This school is not representative of 
Texas education any more than it is of educa- 
tion in other states, but the author’s good- 
natured pokes at her high school and the peo- 
ple who run it tell us a great deal about the 
fundamental weaknesses of some school sys- 
tems. Recommended for fun—and for helping 
us to see ourselves as others see us. 
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I was ripe for a psychiatrist, but Center- 
ville High School offered none. My 
family probably thought it was too late. 
Father resigned from the School Board, 
and the parent of a more hopeful class- 
mate took his place. Now there would be 
no scandal because I was not an honor 
student. 

I fooled everybody by graduating on 
schedule. Mostly I think I fooled the 
faculty, but that is neither here nor there. 
This is not a story about me; it is about 
what I learned about high schools when 
I learned the most about them—when I 
went to one. If you are look- 
ing for something revolution- 
ary, you had better look some- 
where else—in the Eight Year 
Study or one of John Dew- 
ey’s books. All I learned in 
high school was that people 
are human, i.e., funny. These 
are the people I learned it 
from, and these are the sur- 


The author 
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roundings (Environment as in Education) 
in which I was taught. I do not know by 
what scientific system the faculty of 
Centerville High School was trying to 
teach me, but my method of learning was 
effortless exposure, a tedious but thorough 
process. 

Centerville High School is nothing to 
bug your eyes about. It is a completely 
normal looking two-story building. It was 
the best-looking edifice in town until the 
WPA built a gym and football field that 
have more than a faint resemblance to the 
state prison, a similarity not noticed until 
they were complete and it was too late 
anyway. 

The School Board in Centerville is more 
than somewhat conservative. Crocheting is 
considered a fine indoor sport for a school- 
teacher. Before the war, married teachers 
were not even considered—unless, of 
course, they could dig up a skeleton in 
the closet of the chairman of the School 
Board. Gossip has it, though, that there 
have been among the faculty since Pearl 
Harbor a dope fiend and a couple of 
bigamists. 

The community in which Centerville 
High School thrives is the site of the 
largest tie and lumber preserving plant in 
the world (of its kind), as you will learn 
if ever you correspond with a member of 
the Centerville Booster Club. It was the 
Booster Club’s idea, and it flowered into 
the printing of this fact on stationery, and 
the selling of the stationery to the mem- 
bers of the Booster Club. The Centerville 
Tribune turned out the printing job, one 
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of the largest in its history. If you are 
going to know anything about anything 
in Centerville, you should begin by ac- 
quainting yourself with the Centerville 
Tribune. 

The next most important thing in our 
community is the size of the Poland China 
hogs that Willie Watson raises. I am for- 
tunately able to illustrate both the quality 
of the Centerville Tribune and of Willie 
Watson’s hogs with the same clipping: 
you do not run across many hogs that 
weigh 220 pounds at birth. 


WILLIE WATSON 
ATTENDING FAT STOCK 


Willie Watson, local breeder 
of fine hogs is attending the 
Fat Stock Show in Houston this 
week, and will bring back some 
outstanding prizes when he re- 
turns. 

Mr. Watson has entered one 
litter of eight, born last Aug. 20th 
with average weight of 220 
pounds each. Also one male born 
August 15th, last weighing 240 
pounds. These are all registered 
Poland Chinas. 


The population of Centerville (1692) is 
composed of three equal parts of Negroes, 
Mexicans, and Anglos. Almost all of them 
work at the Largest Tie and Lumber Pre- 
serving Plant in the World. Some of them, 
like my father, are merchants. 

In 1937, we had a rather unusual faculty. 
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The backbone and terror of it was a 
Spanish teacher who had missed her 


calling when she failed to qualify as an 


instructor in Charles Atlas’ Muscle Build- 
ing Course. Her favorite threat was, 
“Bring up yer lessons Tuesday er I’ll skin 
yer and stretch yer hide on the board.” 
She had one human trait that baffled her— 
she was horror stricken at the sight, or 
even the thought, of a frog or a mouse. 
She should have become used to them, 
however, as there was always one in the 
desk drawer when she opened it. She 
finally resigned when we got a Mexican 
boy in Spanish class who could not under- 
stand her. 

The bane of our Spanish teacher’s ex- 
istence was Mr. O’Malley, the geometry 
teacher, an Irishman from Arkansas. My 
family dined at the boarding house where 
the teachers ate, and I was present on one 
occasion when Mr. O’Malley upset the 
Spanish teacher to such an extent that she 
dropped a bowl of mashed potatoes on his 
plate and anatomy. Mr. O’Malley had to 
retire from teaching for the afternoon to 
have his only suit cleaned. It was rumored 
that he was a poet at heart, and longed to 
return to his native state—the School 
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Board gave him this opportunity at the 
end of the term. 

The coach and science teacher was a 
graduate of the University of Alabama 
and wore an Alabama football jacket to 
prove it. He always lamented the fact that 
he had not become a preacher. The class 
lamented with him. His favorite lesson 
was one in which he drew a picture of the 
universe, with a diagram of heaven above 
it and hell below. He predicted that the 
world would come to an end last August. 
He was the only science teacher I ever 
knew who believed that the gasoline 
engine would never replace the horse. 

On the gridiron, our coach said very 
noble things. At one home-coming game, 
in the beginning of a very depressing 
third quarter, he is known to have made 
the classic encouraging statement to his 
bedraggled team: 

“O.K., boys. We're only eighty-seven 
points behind. Now if you all will get in 
there and REALLY HUSTLE, we can 
win this old ball game.” Spirit did not 
improve sufficiently, however. 

Among the most outstanding students 
in our class was Marvel Celeste Jones. 
There was nothing celestial about her; she 
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overwhelmed the scales at something like 
180. Even the superintendent had his 
qualms when he came into conflict with 
her. 

You would not have a complete picture 
of our High School if you didn’t know 
something about the curriculum. Home 
economics was the most radical subject 
offered. The School Board took it out 
every other year while trying to decide if 
it was too daring and revolutionary. 


The School Board—somewhat conservative 


By far the most important and exciting 
event of any school year was the School 
Carnival. The school took two weeks off 
to prepare for it, and two weeks to tear 
it down. We built stands and made 
posters, heckled the merchants for goods 
to give away as bingo and lottery prizes. 
We thought of every excuse to get out 
of classes to help get ready for the big 
night. I carried a small stepladder around 
the school grounds for two days before 
the faculty realized that I wasn’t going 
anywhere, and sent me back to classes. 

The carnival always started at 7:30 so 
everybody could be home in bed by 11. 
At 9:30 the evening was climaxed by the 
crowning of the queen. The coronation 
was always very dramatic, with heralds 
attired in their fathers’ old union suits 
(dyed green) and announcing at the tops 
of their cracked voices that the imposing 
figure now gracing the aisle was “Jose- 
phine of the House of Wopotsky” or 
something. 
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One of the most memorable carnivals I 
ever witnessed was attended by a number 
of rather unhappy situations. The queen 
discarded her majestic bearing two days 
before the scheduled coronation and 
climbed a fence at a ball game, fell off, and 
sprained her knee. Even the staggering 
movement with which all high - school 
queens approach the stage was not enough 
to overcome this difficulty. In the second 
place, the king was allergic to the false 
grass mats, borrowed from the funeral 
parlor, which covered the throne and 
stage. To top it all off, the crown-bearer, 
age 3, revolted at the last minute and re- 
fused to budge. The crown was borne, 
needless to say, by Marvel Celeste Jones. 
But at the last and most inopportune 
moment, with Marvel Celeste already well 
on her way down the aisle, the crown- 
bearer decided to go anyway. He sat, 
unbeknownst to the queen until she ar- 
rived at the throne, on the tail end of her 
train, smiling placidly and waving to his 
friends—but ignoring the train-bearers 
who resented his extra weight and tried 
to shoo him off. The audience, I think, 
took it for a farce and gave the perform- 
ance the biggest hand in Carnival history. 

Well, that is a part of a picture of the 
place in which I got secondarily educated. 
There is a more serious scholastic side of 
life down there, too, but somehow it 
never has been as interesting to the stu- 
dents. We have algebra classes and Eng- 
lish themes and six-week reports that are 
no more pleasant than they are to students 
anywhere. Our educational temperature 
would quite likely be zero minus in a lot 
of things, and I shudder to think of what 
one good solid progressive idea would do 
to the School Board. Maybe it would be 
a good idea if somebody grabbed an 
Evaluative Criteria and dashed down to 
save Centerville High School. 
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@ Every teacher a vocal constituent for more and better education 


THE LISTENING POST 


What Should be Done About Federal Aid to Education ? 


THE ELECTIONS OVER, school people 
can further intensify their efforts to protect 
and to advance American education for all 
the children of all the people. This is as yet 
an unrealized goal of our democracy. 

Since the school year 1940-41, our nation’s 
schools have been going through a period of 
deepening crisis. Thousands of teachers have 
left the profession to take higher paying jobs 
in industry, and to join the armed services. 

Because of shortages of funds, a large num- 
ber of teachers had to get along on substand- 
ard salaries. In 1943-44, there were 253,000 
teachers being paid less than $1200 a year, 
and 44,000 received less than $600. Nearly all 
these teachers were employed in southern 
states and in rural areas where state and local 
school systems were unable to pay even rea- 
sonably adequate salaries. 

Teachers have found that their salaries 
have lagged seriously behind their cost of 
living. According to the NEA Research Di- 
vision, the average annual salary of teachers, 
supervisors, and principals throughout the 
country has risen from $1441 in 1939-40 to 
$1625 (preliminary estimate) in 1943-44, an 
increase of 12.8 per cent. According to figures 
from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics cov- 
ering the months comparable to the school 
year, the cost of living (prices paid for neces- 
sities by middle-income families in large 
cities) has risen from an index of 100 for 
1939-40 to 124 for 1943-44, a rise of 24 per 
cent. 

Between 1939-40 and 1942-43, the lag of 
teachers’ salaries behind price increases re- 
presented a hidden salary cut of 11 per cent. 
Due to increased salaries and price stabiliza- 
tion by 1943-44 this loss had been reduced to 
9.5 per cent. Yet in 1943-44, this hidden salary 
cut averaged about $162 (1943-44 dollars) per 
teacher below the 1939-40 level. 


1See “The Current Battle for the People’s 
Schools” by Howard A. Dawson in The Journal 
of the National Education Association, October 


1944, PP» 155-156. 
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Taken together, these facts and figures em- 
phasize the need for school people, parents, 
and other public-spirited citizens to press for 
the immediate enactment of the federal-aid- 
to-education bill now before the Congress. 
This bill, Senate 637-House Resolution 2849, 
would provide a federal grant of $300,000,000 
a year to help equalize teachers’ salaries and 
educational opportunities among all the states, 
under their own administration. We are now 
and rightly spending that much in a day and 
a half for our military effort to defeat the 
Fascist enemy. We can well afford to invest 
at least that much in the education of our 
children, the future of our America. 

All this is more than reason enough why 
all citizens interested in schools should see, 
telephone, or write their Congressmen now 
to make the federal-aid-to-education bill a 
federal law. By thus upholding public educa- 
tion, we will not let our children down. 
—DSCD Legislative Committee. 


TEACHERS’ AVERAGE SALARY AND 
ITS PURCHASING POWER IN PRESENT WAR 
INDEX (Aug 1939 ~ July 1940 © 100) INDEX 
us 
1 
Averoge Selory 
0s 108 
100 100 
Purchasing Power 
95 95 
90 90 
85 
1939-40 1940-4) 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 
[August ?hrough July of succeeding calender yeer 
Educational Services Branch 
Department of Information, OPA 
Indexes of average salaries computed from data 
provided by the National Education Association. 
Indexes of purchasing = an from data 
provided by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Curriculum Improvement in Maine. Under 
the leadership of William H. Burton of Har- 
vard University the State Department of Edu- 
cation is stimulating an interest in the im- 
provement of the elementary school curricu- 
lum. A workshop was conducted under his 
direction at the University of Maine from 
August 14 to September 2, 1944, which was 
attended by 114 elementary teachers, 27 
principals and supervisors, 22 superintendents 
of schools, and 9 members of normal school 
faculties. The total enrollment was 172. This 
is being followed up by a series of regional 
meetings designed to give teachers of the 
state an opportunity to become familiar with 
the program and to plan the next steps. 


Trends in Book Buying. The years before 
the war witnessed a new trend in book pub- 
lishing—the mass production of inexpensive 
books which were put on sale at news stands, 
drug stores, and low-price chain stores. The 
output of books both for civilian and military 
consumption has increased rapidly during the 
war years. The Army and Navy are dis- 
tributing 3% million pocket-size books a 
month to the armed services. After the war 
the American people will become a greater 
book-buying, book-reading nation. The 
quality of the popular demand for books will 
depend, in part, upon the level of taste de- 
veloped in the classrooms and libraries of 
our public schools. 


California Curriculum Commission. The 
Education Code of the state of California pro- 
vides for a Curriculum Commission, the mem- 
bers of which are nominated by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction and appointed 
by the State Board of Education. The term 
of office is four years. The superintendent 
of public instruction is chairman of the Com- 
mission. The Commission which is a part of 
the State Department of Education is headed 
by the superintendent. It is charged with the 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


responsibility of organizing and developing 
the curriculum for the public schools. Mem- 
bers of the Commission serve for a period of 
four years and are drawn from outstanding 
educators in the state. The law states that 
the various levels and areas in education must 
be represented. The Curriculum Commission 
meets at stated intervals and in extraordinary 
sessions if necessary. It forms a means of 
securing advice as well as service from highly 
competent persons in the field of education. 
California school men consider it a valuable 
agency. 


Public Opinion. Out of every 100 Ameri- 
cans interviewed in a survey conducted by 
the National Opinion Research Center, 57 
suggested no changes in the public schools 
as they are today. Of those who do make 
suggestions, almost half mention changes in 
curriculum and teaching methods. Persons 
with children of school age are more critical 
of public education than those with no sons 
or daughters attending school. 
residents of the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
states are most critical, and Southerners 
least. 


Bellingham Curriculum Laboratory. The 
curriculum laboratory of the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Schools was established to provide 
facilities for teachers to work on curricular 
problems. Over half the teachers are actively 
engaged in this work. Committees meet 
monthly to survey the needs of children 
and teachers; to organize a plan of action 
which will meet those needs. Where such 
plans require considerable time, the project 


Readers are invited to send news of interest- 
ing activities in their schools to Henry Harap, 
George Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tenn., 
for possible inclusion in “Front Lines in Edu- 
cation.” 
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is submitted to the curriculum director and 
after receiving his approval is referred to 


the curriculum laboratory. Teachers are re-~ 


imbursed for all time spent in developing 
such projects. The curriculum laboratory is 
open each Saturday from 9 o’clock in the 
morning until noon. A number of work- 
rooms are available so that several different 
interest groups may be in session at the 
same time, all having access to library facil- 
ities. 
—Randy Oberlatz, Curriculum Director. 


Portland Program of Professional Study. A 
program of professional study has been 
planned to provide the teachers of the Port- 
land Schools with opportunities to improve 
instruction. Arrangements have been made 
with the State System of Higher Education 
to recognize the program and grant credit 
for all of the work. No differentiation is 
made between requirements for university 
credit and in-service training credit so far as 
outside preparation and work are concerned. 
The instructors are members of the super- 
visory and administrative staff working in 
the fields which they teach. The program 
aims to provide close cooperation between 
the teaching and supervisory staff in develop- 
ing the educational program. 


General Education for Armed Forces. Be- 
cause the educational programs for service 
men and women will probably demand new 
curricular patterns, a committee has recently 
developed twelve courses for general educa- 
tion. The report was prepared at the request 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute 
which will prepare instructional materials for 
use during the period following the end of 
hostilities. The committee feels that the 
courses developed for grades XI-XIV will 
also be of interest to schools and colleges 
which are planning programs for returning 
service men and women. Outlines are in- 
cluded for the following courses: health, 
communication, social adjustment, marriage, 
American institutions, international affairs, 
science, literature, art, music, philosophy and 
religion, vocational orientation. A Design for 
General Education for the Armed Forces 
sells for $1.25 and may be ordered from the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Michigan Program of Local Curriculum De- 
velopment. How can local curriculum devel- 
opment be initiated and accelerated? How 
can information about successful or promis- 
ing developments reach other schools? How 
can the numerous consultative resources of 
the state be codrdinated and focused upon 
local school problems? These questions are 
currently being attacked in Michigan through 
a regional survey of local curriculum develop- 
ment. The survey is expected to uncover the 
specific needs for consultative help and the 
names of teachers or administrators who are 
especially interested in the various areas of 
curriculum development which need to be 
studied. Conferences have been called in four 
regions and plans are being made for five 
other regional conferences at which local 
school curriculum development will be ex- 
plored.—Roland C. Faunce, Chief, Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Education. 


Policy Making in Winona (Wis.) Public 
Schools. The elementary principals meet every 
Monday with the superintendent of schools 
and the elementary coordinator to formulate 
the policies and determine procedures. Every- 
one gets the benefit of the experience, the 
training, and the thinking of each person 
present. The principals meet their respective 
teachers in a group on Wednesday of each 
week to discuss and determine their activities. 
Elementary teachers meet with the elemen- 
tary coordinator once a month in grade 
groups. At present, a philosophy for language 
arts is being formulated in each group, deal- 
ing with one area at a time such as creative 
poetry. Certain teachers will be invited to 
read articles and books on the topic to be 
considered and to lead the discussion. 
Specialists will be invited to talk whenever 
possible——Myrtle E. Jensen, Elementary Co- 
ordinator. 


Experience and the Law. Liberal educators 
will be interested in Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ theory of law which is discussed 
incidentally in Catherine Drinker Bowen’s 
biography Yankee from Olympus. He opened 
his Lowell lectures in 1880 with a statement 
of his approach to the law: “The life of the 
law has not been logic: it has been experi- 
ence. The felt necessities of the time, the 
prevalent moral and political theories, intui- 
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tions of public policy, avowed or uncon- 
scious, even the prejudices which judges 
share with their fellow-men, have had a 
good deal more to do than the syllogism 
in determining the rules by which men should 
be governed.” Justice Holmes was an inti- 
mate of Charles Peirce, the brilliant founder 
of pragmatism. He had the same attitude 
toward the law as his good friend William 
James had toward philosophy, as John Dewey 
had toward education. He was no worshipper 
of formalism and precedent; the test of the 
value of a law was its effect on community 
living. 


Promoting the Art of Discussion. The Jun- 
ior Town Meeting League is an organiza- 
tion to foster discussion of current affairs 
among youth. It provides for its members 
a weekly publication Civic Training, which 
outlines the topic of the week and makes 
available the services of a guest moderator 
for high school demonstration assemblies. 
The League has published a free pamphlet 
which gives detailed suggestions for adapt- 
ing radio forum techniques to discussions by 
youth. For information write to the Secre- 
tary, Byron B. Williams, 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Secondary English. Ellen Geyer of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh directed the preparation 
of a course of study in junior and senior high 
school English in Butler, Pa. Dr. Geyer met 
with the English teachers and supervisors 
for a period of eighteen weeks. During this 
time a careful study was made of the ob- 
jectives to be attained and the methods and 
materials to be used. Committees worked out 
units for the various grades and submitted 
them to the group for criticism, After care- 
ful refinement, the entire course was made 
available for use in all of the classrooms. This 
experience made a substantial contribution to 
the work of the high school.—Roy W. Wiley, 
Superintendent. 


Understanding Canada Through Films. The 
National Film Board of Canada has pro- 
duced a number of films which may be used 
by the children of the United States to help 
them understand their neighbors to the 
North. In addition to war films the titles 
deal with the people and natural resources 
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of the country. If the films measure up to 
Film Commissioner John Grierson’s reputa- 
tion as a producer of documentary films, 
they ought to be good. National headquar- 
ters for the non-theatrical distribution of 
Canadian productions in the United States 
is located in the International Relations Cen- 
ter, 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago, IIl. 
In general, the Canadian films are marketed 
in the United States through the facilities of 
national 16mmcommercial distributors who 
contract for exclusive distribution rights. 


Foreign Language. The Army method of 
teaching foreign languages has been widely 
publicized. Although some of the published 
claims have been exaggerated, it is the judg- 
ment of impartial and competent investiga- 
tors that the procedure has had considerable 
success. It should, therefore, have some in- 
fluence on foreign language teaching in the 
secondary schools. On the basis of our first- 
hand observation, the characteristics of the 
procedure are briefly as follows: the subject 
matter consists of the culture of the people 
whose language is studied; instruction is al- 
most entirely in the language being studied; 
while most of the time is spent in speaking, 
reading is an integral part of the process and, 
therefore, is mastered; individual errors are 
corrected immediately as they are written or 
spoken; and everything that is spoken or 
written is fairly familiar and, at least, mean- 
ingful. 


In Brief. Henry J. Otto of the University 
of Texas served as consultant to the Bonham 
(Tex.) elementary schools in the program 
of curriculum revision, A teachers’ guide in 
the language arts was issued recently grow- 
ing out of a study program. . . . Edgar M. 
Draper of the University of Washington will 
direct a curriculum survey of Hawaiian 
schools, Paul Grim of Western Washington 
College of Education will accompany Mr. 
Draper as his professional assistant... . 
A. E. Waters of the University of Tennessee 
directed a workshop last summer in Chat- 
tanooga which was sponsored by the Chat- 
tanooga Public Schools and the Hamilton 
County Public Schools. .. . Vernon Anderson, 
who for the past two years has been director 
of curriculum in the Washington State De- 
partment of Education, has become the di- 
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Cincinnati Public Schools—Consumer Educa- 


to. «| rector of curriculum of the Portland (Ore.) 

a- | Public Schools. . . . Congressional action on tion, Grade 10. Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincin- 

s, | compulsory military service in peacetime nati Public Schools. 1944. 168 p. Mimeo- 

r- should be deferred until the war is over, 150 graphed. 75 cents. 

of [county and district school superintendents in Fresno City Secondary Schools—Physical 

es the state of Washington agreed during an- Education Program for Boys. Fresno, Calif.: 

1- [nual meeting in Olympia, September 1944. Fresno City Schools. 1944. 17 p. Mimeo- 

l. . Wilbur Dutton, who has been curriculum raphed. 15 cents. 

d | director in the Eugene (Ore.) Public Schools Fresno Public Schools—Social Studies and 

yf | for the past six years, is now on the staff of Related Fields. Fresno, Calif.: Fresno Pub- 

o | the Western Washington College of Educa- lic Schools, 1944. 17 p. Mimeographed. 20 
tion at Bellingham, Wash. cents. 

McNutt, Lila—Cownselling Program Junior 
of New Courricucum BULLetins and Senior High Schools, El Paso, Tex.: El 
y |Bonham Public Schools—Teacher’s Guide to Paso Public Schools. 1944. 40 p. Free. 

d Children’s Development in the Language San Mateo County, California, Elementary 
= Arts. Bonham, Tex.; Bonham Public Schools—Travel by Air. A Unit of Work, 
* Schools. 1944. Grades 7-8. Redwood City, Calif.: San 
le Vol. I: Grades 1-3, 68 p. $1.25. Mateo County, California Elementary 
\ Vol. Il: Grades 4-8, 127 p. $1.25. Schools. 1944. 117 p. Mimeographed. $2. 

e |Keeping Up on Militraining 

: RESPONSE TO the October issue of Epucationat LEADERSHIP on compulsory 


military training indicates that there is much interest in this significant issue. 

Worthy of adding to your list of source materials for reading and discussions 

’ dealing with this subject are the following: 

’ Shall We Have Another Lost Generation? Summary of Jackson’s Mill Conference. 
Lots of twenty-five may be ordered for $1 from Arthur J. Klein, College of 
Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Peacetime Conscription . .. A Problem for Americans and Conscription and 
Conscience. Two of a series of pamphlets on conscription which may be 
ordered for 5 cents each from the Peace Section, American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Conscription ... The Test of the Peace. May be ordered for 10 cents from Post- 
war World Council, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 

“The Case For and the Case Against Peacetime Conscription” by Walter E. Myer, 
Civic Education Service, writing in the Journal of the National Education 
Association, November 1944. (An eight-page reprint of this and other articles 
appearing in the Journal on conscription may be obtained without cost from 
R. B. Marston, Director, NEA Legislative and Federal Relations Division.) 

“Compulsory Youth Service” Research Bulletin 22, December 1944. May be pur- 
chased for 25 cents from National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

A Plan of National Service. Published by Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

“Labor Weighs Conscription,” The American Federationist, September 1940, 
AF of L, Washington 1, D.C. 


Additional sources will be listed next month. 
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The Importance of People 


Mary and Harry H. Giles 


WHO CAN BE TRUSTED WITH IDEAS? 


Not the common people, said an American Tory in the 1800’s.—Thank God there 
are no free public schools. 

Not the schools, said the dictator, for they are servants of the state. 

Not the progressive educators, said Paul Mallon, for they have caused poor reading, 
poor writing, poor figuring, and juvenile delinquency. 

Not the textbook writers, said the manufacturers while persuading schools to remove 
the Rugg Social Science series. 

Not the parents, said a principal. If we make changes, we mustn’t advertise them. 

Not the principal, said the teachers, for he is afraid of public opinion. 

Not the teachers, said the higher-ups, for they know only how to follow our in- 
structions. 

Not the students, said the faculty, as they vetoed a proposal by the student council. 

Not the men of the armed forces, said the Congress, as it passed the bill which re- 


sulted in shutting off magazines, newspapers, and books dealing with current issues. 


In a southern state, recently, four students 
in a combined eighth-ninth grade were talk- 
ing among themselves at recess. They were 
really whispering, and it was about a pamph- 
let which they had read in the papers was 
being withheld from distribution by the 
U.S.O. They were wondering about it, and 
fingering it, in somewhat the same way that 
children do who look in the dictionary to see 
if those forbidden words are there. 

The teacher saw the little group and dis- 
covered what they were doing. She suggested 
at once that the subject be taken up in the 
social science discussion period, so that all 
the class might ask questions and all who 
could, give answers. This was done. 

The pamphlet was read aloud, and its 
meaning discussed. No one present could see 
why it had been made a forbidden book, but 
all were interested in the scientific news which 
it told, simply and effectively. 

A newspaper published an article about the 
teacher’s work and pointed out in headlines 
that “new methods” in race teaching were 
being tried in this rural school. As soon as 
the newspaper was distributed, phone calls 
were made from all over the state, asking for 
the teacher’s dismissal. 
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People in the teacher’s own community 
were slow to express themselves as a whole, 
but one man became a passionate advocate of 
her dismissal. It was said that he had run 
unsuccessfully for the school board. This 
man went from door to door, endeavoring 
to stir resentment against the teacher. He 
threatened to call a mass meeting to force 
action by the school board. He went to of- 
ficials at the state capitol to request their ac- 
tion against the teacher and the pamphlet. 

At home and at school, children talked 
of the furor which was going on among their 
elders. The younger ones did not quite know 
what it was all about, but they gathered that 
something wicked had been done in one of 
the classrooms and that the teacher would 
probably be fired. 

The older children knew more about it. 
The children in the teacher’s room had talked 
the situation over with her and most were 
staunchly with her and bothered only by 
what seemed to them an unnecessary disturb- 
ance over a normal school procedure. 

A few, however, in the teacher’s own 
room, were active against her. They had not 
been so at first, but one of them, a natural 
leader, was the daughter of the man who 
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sought to stir the community against her. 
Her father had made certain statements about 
the teacher’s way of conducting the class, 
and his daughter had been asked to prove 
them true. 

As the days went by, it became more and 
more evident that there was to be in this little 
rural school and community a test of almost 
all the human relationships and the assump- 
tions on which democracy is based. 

For example, what was the relation of stu- 
dent to student, of teachers to students, of 
students to each other, of administrators to 
staff and pupils, of the school to its im- 
mediate community and of both to the state 
as a whole? 

And also, should school libraries be cen- 
sored? Should hot social issues have a place 
in the classroom? 

For this was not only a hot social issue, it 
came close to being the hot issue in that state 
at that time—the issue of race supremacy. 

So here was a test of democracy. 

There were strong forces advocating the 
course of authoritarianism—fire the teacher, 
ban the pamphlet, and put a summary stop to 
discussion. 

But there were other forces which said, 
Let all the community hear the facts. 

These latter forces prevailed. 

The principal and the teachers and their 
friends in educational circles stood firm 
against hasty action and supression of ma- 
terials. 

The teacher talked it over with the chil- 
dren until all saw that they were informed 
on all the points that puzzled them. No one 
was pushed into sympathizing or agreeing 
with what the teacher had done, but the situa- 
tion was made clear. Then teacher and chil- 
dren went on with their work, much as be- 
fore. 

The school board met and declared itself 
for the teacher and her teaching, both of- 
ficially and at neighbors’ homes. 


The principal and friends of the school 
from nearby places went from home to home 
to answer questions of parents. 

A mass meeting was held. But it was called 
by an old neighbor, a respected professor, 
who went over all the criticisms and insinua- 
tions, and who read the controversial state- 
ments of the pamphlets, one by one, and dis- 
cussed them with the citizens who had as- 
sembled. At the end of the meeting, only 
one man and a friend of his, remained in open 
opposition to the teacher or the pamphlet. 
The meeting voted full confidence in the 
school and its program. 

The school went forward with children, 
teachers, and parents far more keenly alive 
to the meaning of the democratic principles 
of freedom of speech, of press, and of con- 
science. Nor did all agree on all points. Gen- 
eral agreement was reached only on the idea 
that the teacher was trustworthy and the 
materials of study were not to be censored. 

This incident affected most directly about 
150 families and the educators who knew 
them. Indirectly it affected a whole state, 
and illustrated a pattern for dealing with 
public education in full view of the public, 
without repression of fact or opinion. 

Also, it happened to work. 

It happened that the teacher had, through- 
out her service in that school, trusted her 
pupils to be sensible and reasonable. She had 
plainly shown them her delight in their 
eagerness and curiosity, and had studied with 
them many subjects of interest and import- 
ance to the world and to them. So also, 
with the parents of the pupils, she had shown 
in her visits with them that she trusted to 
their good intent and their good sense. So, 
too, with administrative powers-that-be. 

Thus, it may have been, that when the 
pressure was strongest, administrators and 
parents stood firm for a principle. 

Or was it for a human being whom they 
had come to know well, to like, and to trust? 


DSCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS will meet in Chicago February 22-25. Among other things, the 
Board will draw up a platform of beliefs and plan of action for 1945 to be presented to the mem- 
bership. Suggestions for items to be included should be mailed to DSCD, Executive Secretary, 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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The New—in Review 


ONE DEVICE for solving our growing in- 
tercultural problems is described in detail in 
Get Together Americans by Rachel Davis- 
Du Bois (Harper, 1943, $1.75). This device is 
the “neighborhood-home festival” which the 
author suggests as a “friendly approach to 
racial and cultural conflicts.” 

The usual approach suggested for the 
neighborhood-home festival is the sharing of 
memories of one’s youth at some particular 
season of the year. While the method has un- 
doubtedly been successful on many occasions, 
the evaluation of a young woman from Hol- 
land who has been living and studying in this 
country for some years is worth thinking 
about. After participating in one of the shar- 
ing periods, she remarked, “When I entered 
the group I felt just like everyone else. When 
I came out I felt as if I had been singled out 
as that queer Dutch girl.” 

Intended as a book for group leaders, Get 
Together Americans includes descriptions of 
a number of successful festivals; a chapter 
on the role of the leader with six things “to 
be careful about”; and some useful appen- 
dices. The appendices give festival dates and 
songs of various nationality groups, an ex- 
tensive bibliography which lists, among other 
items, cookbooks and songbooks, and many 
sources of information and material. 


PARTICULARLY FOR its clear presenta- 
tion of the purposes and future of the docu- 
mentary film, the mimeographed report of 
“Addresses, Demonstrations, and Discussions 
of the Second Annual Visual Education Insti- 
tute of the University of Wisconsin” should 
be added to the curriculum library. For ma- 
terial on the documentary film, turn to the 
address by Thomas Hodge, Film Officer, 
British Information Service, on “European 
Experiences in Intercultural Relationships 
Through the Sound Film”; the one by J. 
Margaret Carter, Canadian National Film 
Board, on “Building Understandings of Our 
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Alice Miel, Editor 


Neighbors to the North”; and the “Audience 
Discussion,” which follows those addresses. 

If one reads straight through the report, he 
emerges with a broad picture of the pros and 
cons of the use of all types of films in the 
school curriculum. Copies are available at 
$1.25 each from W. A. Wittich, editor, 351 
West Wilson Street, Madison 3, Wis. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES Com- 
mission now has issued a handbook for 
teachers, speakers, and discussion leaders, de- 
signed to accompany their successful pam- 
phlet of last year Education and the People’s 
Peace. The handbook, which bears the title 
Let’s Talk About Education and the People’s 
Peace, was prepared by Paul Sheats. Order 
from the Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price, 10 cents. 


TO LOCATE free and inexpensive educa- 
tional materials one may turn to several 
sources. For only 25 cents one may obtain 
from George Peabody College in Nashville, 
Tenn., a new bulletin (August 1944) on “Free 
and Inexpensive Learning Materials.” With 
few exceptions, no item has been included 
that costs more than 35 cents. Criteria used 
in judging the items listed were 1) accuracy 
of content and freedom from exaggerated 
statements, 2) timeliness of subject matter, 
3) factual, well-organized, readable presenta- 
tion, and 4) lack of bias (clear-cut educa- 
tional purpose, posters, and charts free from 
advertising). Even so, the reader is “urged 
to examine critically every piece of litera- 
ture for which he sends, particularly if it is 
prepared for the purpose of selling a specific 
product.” 

Periodically Lili Heimers of New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., issues a mimeographed listing of free 
and inexpensive audio-visual aids in some 
curriculum area. The 1944 publications are 
“Musical Recreation” and “Victory Gardens,” 
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each selling for 25 cents. Earlier listings have 
dealt with “Latin America,” “General 
Science,” “Flying and Weather,” ‘“Mathe- 
matics,” and “English Language and Litera- 
ture,” with prices varying from 25 to 75 
cents. 

Somewhat more costly is “Educator’s In- 
dex to Free Materials,” a steel file housing 
5 x 8 inch cards giving sources of free maps, 
posters, booklets, and the like. A completely 
new set of cards is issued each year, thus 
reducing the number of requests that turn 
out to be fruitless because the material is no 
longer available. The index may be obtained 
from Educators’ Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis., for $10.50 per year. Naturally a large 
proportion of the items listed are prepared 
by commercial concerns with a product to 
sell. 

An entirely new item from Educators’ 
Progress Service is “Elementary Teachers’ 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials.” This 
mimographed listing, whose first annual 
edition just appeared, costs $3.50. 

From the same Wisconsin organization one 
may order “Educators’ Guide to Free Films,” 
of which the fourth annual edition is now 
available. Edited by Mary Foley Horkheimer 
and John W. Diffor, this mimeographed 
guide, which costs $3, lists 2165 films: 444 are 
16mm silent, 1185 are 16mm sound, 206 are 
35mm silent, and 330 are 35mm sound. Two 
hundred and three slide films are listed also. 
All films are annotated and sources are clearly 
indicated. The guide is introduced by a brief 
but helpful discussion of audio-visual aids to 
learning by John Guy Fowlkes, educational 
consultant for Educators’ Progress Service. 


EVALUATION OF free instructional ma- 
terials for their propaganda effect remains 
the responsibility of the user. When one re- 
ceives a pamphlet such as “Oil for the 
World” (available at no charge from the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20), one must 
do more than admire the quality of the 
paper, the attractiveness of the format, and 
the excellence of the illustrative drawings. 
One must also study the text to determine 
the real purpose for which this large cor- 
poration has issued the material. A teacher 
may note, for example, that in the text, which 
runs under sixteen pages, there are twelve 
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different references to the necessity of a “cli- 
mate of free enterprise” for development of 


- an adequate world oil policy. If he decides to 


bring the material to the attention of his 
students, he is obligated to consider how best 
to help them to weigh the validity of the 
arguments presented. He should also obtain 
from other sources further materials bearing 
on the question. 


FOUR HUNDRED selected references to 
elementary education and related fields and 
thirty-eight professional magazines and peri- 
odicals are listed in the 1944 edition of 
Selected Bibliography on Elementary Educa- 
tion, prepared for the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development by 
Walter A. Anderson, E. T. McSwain, and 
Helene Vail. The convenience of the classifi- 
cation employed in the bibliography may be 
observed from a glance at the “Contents,” 
which include adult education, arithmetic, 
child development and guidance, children’s 
literature, democratic education, dramatics 
and puppetry, family relations, social studies, 
supervision and leadership, and many other 
topics. Single copies, 25 cents; discounts on 
quantity orders. This pamphlet may be or- 
dered from the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


GREATER UNDERSTANDING of Con- 

ress—its traditions, its inner workings, and 
its problems—will be the reward of any 
young person or adult who reads the cur- 
rent issue of Building America. Coming at a 
time when people find it increasingly difficult 
to be patient with the cumbersome and slow- 
moving organization of the legislative branch 
of our government, this illustrated study unit 
on “Congress” performs the useful task of 
describing and analyzing various proposals 
made to remedy the situation. 

On the whole, the unit contains much ma- 
terial that is not readily found in the usual 
sources available to secondary school stu- 
dents. Order from the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. Price, 
30 cents. 


MUSIC’S PLACE in the development of 
America is traced in America’s Musical 
Heritage by Cassie Burk, Virginia Meierhof- 
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fer, and Claude A. Phillips (Laidlaw, 1942, 
$1.20). Written for upper elementary and 
junior high school pupils, the book contains 
a generous number of pictorial and musical 
illustrations of the text. Music in the early 
colonies, music of the folk, music on the ad- 
vancing frontier, popular music, and music 
of the world wars are among the topics to 
which chapters are devoted. Many children 
will find the book a pleasant and novel means 
of learning American history. 


Who Shall Be Educated? 


HIGH SCHOOL English teachers who like 
to encourage the study of current materials 
will welcome a student edition of William 
Saroyan’s The Human Comedy (Harcourt, 
Brace, $1.16 list). In addition to the text 
there is a brief introduction of the author, 
written in a way that will appeal to young 
people, and material at the end “For Reflec- 
tion, Conversation, Writing, and Sketching.” 
The book was edited for school use by 
Marion C. Sheridan. 


W. L. Warner, R. J. Havighurst, and M. B. Loeb (Harper, 1944, $2.50) 
Reviewed by Marcaret Autp, Third Grade Teacher, Hillside School, Mont- 


clair, N. J. 


This book is written from a sociological 
viewpoint. As its subtitle “The Challenge of 
Unequal Opportunities” suggests, it is con- 
cerned with the place of education in our 
society, in which class distinctions do exist. 

Who Shall Be Educated? is easy reading 
through the first ten chapters, for it sticks 
pretty much to cases and facts. Many inter- 
esting examples are inserted to _ illustrate 
points. The chapter on social mobility—the 
movement of people up and down in the 
social strata as a result of ability, education, 
appearance, and other factors, makes an in- 
teresting and profitable piece of reading for 
any teacher. 

The authors feel that teachers should be 
aware of the ways—outside of the classroom 
—in which children learn their place in the 
social setup. It is believed that by the time a 
child is in the fifth grade he has already 
taken on the generalized reputation of the 
social class to which he belongs. 

The attitude of children regarding social 
class is very interesting. In a study made by 
Newgarten it was seen that children voted 
strongly in favor of children in the upper 
classes for best friends, as the best-looking, 
and as deserving of other similar “honors,” 
when actually these results would have been 
grossly in error if tested objectively. 


A word about teachers in the social group- 
ings. Teachers as a group belong in the mid- 
dle class and hence have a middle-class 
philosophy. They tend to believe that by 
hard work anyone has a right and a chance 
to get ahead. According to the authors, many, 
probably most, teachers are using their pro- 
fession to “get ahead in the world.” 

The last chapter of the book is more 
practical in giving suggestions for improving 
education in a democracy. The authors are 
interested in an equality not an identity of 
educational opportunity for all. They desire 
to see a program so made up that the talents 
and abilities of the lower-class child will be 
appreciated and used to the utmost. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the book is perhaps its 
most significant: 


Unless the middle-class values change in 
America, we must expect the influence 
of the schools to favor the values of ma- 
terial success, individual striving, thrift, 
and social mobility. But there is reason to 
hope that middle-class values may be- 
come more humane and spiritual. Friend- 
liness, cooperativeness, tolerance, love of 
beauty may be more highly valued, The 
teacher will then be selected and edu- 
cated to exemplify these values. 


DSCD IS HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE the affiliation of the Louisiana Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development with the national organization. The representative elected to the 
Board of Directors is Maggie Haws, supervisor of schools, Bastrop, La. 
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Tools for Learning 


ART, SCIENCE, AND PLAY MATERIALS 
MarGaret KIRKPATRICK 


THE BELIEF THAT art, science, and play 
materials have a legitimate place in the school 
environment is now universally accepted. The 
release and nurture of the creative impulse, 
the fostering of the art of thinking, the pre- 
serving of the joyous freedom and spon- 
taneity of healthy childhood through play 
... all these are now admittedly the function 
of the schools. The so-called “tool subjects” 
alone provide a meager education. The easel, 
the work-bench, the orchestra, the stage, the 
laboratory, the gym, and tennis court—there 
is LIFE, and a school that omits attention to 
these things is as circumscribed as a culture 
without them. 

Time was when schools could offer the 
basic academic courses, knowing the home 
and community would supply other training. 
All departures from this narrow curriculum 
were considered not only extravagant of 
time and money but also downright obstruc- 
tive to learning in that they encroached on 
precious school time. In the family life of 
our urban communities now, however, small 
chance is given for children to work with 
their hands and brains. It is the rare parent 
who allows experimentation with science ma- 
terials in a more than trivial manner or en- 
courages the organization of the facts learned. 
Many parents. want a musician in their homes 
but cannot tolerate the practice hours. We 


Even though thinkers of all ages have reiter- 
ated such truths as “we learn by doing” and 
“experience is the best teacher,’ only re- 
cently have the tools to accelerate and deepen 
learning been given more than a passing con- 
sideration by school planners. With art, 
science, and play materials as the topic of 
this month’s “Tools for Learning,’ Margaret 
Kirkpatrick of the University of Michigan 
Elementary School, discusses the values to 
youngsters of learning equipment, pointing out 
its use and some criteria for selection. 
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live in a society where mothers and fathers 
play and work apart from each other as well 
as apart from their children. To many adults 
leisure is actually a bore. Women are now 
busier than they were before the war, but 
many who have no household duties live 
practically useless lives and grow increasingly 
restless searching for something to occupy 
their time. Even after the home and com- 
munity disclaimed responsibility for seeing 
that youngsters had a chance to learn by 
doing (gradually, to be sure, and without ask- 
ing permission), the “frills” of education 
were considered an unnecessary embellish- 
ment. To many educators it seemed that any- 
thing enjoyable was hazardous. 

From the sheer enthusiasm of those who 
wanted a bit of fun, freedom, and feeling in 
a rather soulless curriculum the unavoidable 
over-emphasis resulted. That a bit of frenzy 
was acquired, too, was apparent. Most of it, 
however, was not in the classrooms but in 
the minds of uninformed teachers, adminis- 
trators, school boards, and parents, to whom 


the creative impulse was associated with 


biology texts and to whom the act of really 
thinking out a challenging problem was as 
remote as the North Pole. The current em- 
phasis on the three R’s in some quarters is 
due chiefly to lack of trained school person- 
nel rather than a shift to a narrower philoso- 
phy. We have forsaken extremes for a more 
balanced program. 

What use should be made of learning ma- 
terials? Much, by young and old of both 
sexes. No teacher, no governing board, can 
plan how much or how little as well as the 
individual himself. The teacher of the old- 
type school habitually imposed her thinking 
upon the child or did an earnest job of fol- 
lowing year after year a program set up by 
her predecessor. Now the teacher under- 
stands how much more the individual learns 
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by planning and experiencing for himself. 
She is not ashamed to admit she does not 
know all the answers. In fact, she is likely to 
gain respect by doing so. In a rich environ- 
ment where children are allowed to seek 
their own nurture, evidence shows how 
wisely they perform this difficult task. The 
idea that all art, science, and play experience 
must correlate with some main unit of ac- 
tivity in a school setting is outmoded. That 
was merely a way of getting it past the 
doubting Thomases in education. Twenty 
years ago Dewey said, “Arts that are merely 
useful are not arts but routines.” Now we 
are willing to admit that a wide range of ac- 
tivities has a worthy and unique value. 

When valuable materials are on hand, 
techniques for their best use are necessary. 
Supply houses are generous in offering help- 
ful instructions. Methods courses and work- 
shops are abundant. But these will not be 
enough. A teacher must inspire as well as 
guide. Inventiveness and ingenuity can make 
much of limited supplies, but an unimagina- 
tive, unresourceful teacher will not use even 
the finest of materials to best advantage. 


What are the criteria for selecting these 
supplies? The social strata of the group will 
have something to do with the selection but 
not all. The best that can be secured is de- 
sireable—and in ample quantity to avoid the 
meagerness that hampers self-expression. The 
“best” should be judged not by cost but by 
usability, durability, safety, opportunity for 
expressing imagination, and other such stand- 
ards. Material which offers a variety of uses 
is to be preferred to that which has only one. 
For instance, dry tempera is preferable to 
bottled poster paints because it may be 
mixed with shellac to give a more permanent 
finish as well as being used with water. 

It is always well to purchase equipment 
that is substantial enough to last over a period 
of time. Dolls and other dramatic play ma- 
terial for young children need to be sturdy 
and washable. Incidentally, they will invite 
more careful handling when well made. The 
safety element is easily recognized to be im- 
portant especially in climbing apparatus and 
other playground equipment. We must not 
overlook this criterion in the classroom and 
laboratory. And certainly those materials 


What You Think About Militraining 


AS THIS ISSUE goes to press, the opinion poll on military training is not com- 
plete, but results to date will interest you. Ballots have been received from twenty- 


eight states. 


Eighty per cent of those responding agree with the statement submitted by 


the DSCD Executive Committee in the October issue of EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 
(It is our conviction that legislation requiring compulsory military service should 
not be passed.) Twenty per cent disagree. 

When asked “Do you favor compulsory military training for all young men 
after the war?” 77 per cent say No; 22 per cent, Yes; and 1 per cent, Uncertain. 
Eighty-four per cent either have already written their Congressmen or will do 
sO soon. 

We are grateful to our readers for the many thoughtful comments and reactions 
regarding militraining which they have sent us along with their opinion ballots. 

There is still time for you to return your opinion ballot. You will find it on 
page 28 of the October issue of EnucationaL LEADERSHIP. Present indications are 
that militraining will be considered soon after the convening of the new Congress. 
Write to your congressman early in January. q 
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which challenge the imagination are desire- 
able. For instance, finished costumes are less 
satisfactory than a few lengths of cloth that 
may be adapted for many uses. 

And who shall do the selecting? When at 
all possible, it should be those teachers who 
are to use the materials. The discerning 
teacher takes into consideration her pupils’ 
interests and uses these as a basis for her or- 
dering. She may privately lament the messi- 
ness of modeling clay and colored chalk and 
the drippiness of easel paints, but she does not 
restrict their use. With smocks, aprons, and 
with newspapers she makes adjustments. She 
realizes the learning value resulting from the 
sharing of equipment, but she knows, also, 
the heartache of trying repeatedly to make 
something out of nothing. She wants plenty 
of the basic art media. She wants an ample 
number of instruments for the orchestra. She 
wants tools for the naturally curious minds 
of her young scientists. She wants playground 
and gym equipment. 

These learning materials the teacher will 
use with foresight, with wisdom, and with 
pride, bringing the children an enriched en- 


vironment. It is the right of youngsters to be- 
come acquainted with all the resources their 


‘community and the world can offer for a full 


and happy life, with attention to special tal- 
ents that will make for creative and con- 
tented living. With broadened school en- 
vironment, we can better achieve the goal of 
a constructive school program. 


Reading for Teachers, with an introduction 
by Lou LaBrant of New York University, 
is the subject of “Tools for Learning” in 
January. 


“Tt’s fun to 


learn the 
Judy way” 
Write to 
THE JUDY COMPANY 
107 Third Ave. N. Minneapolis 1, Minnesot 


Made of special light weight hardwood 


Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . Boats . . . Stores Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . . . Airplanes 


No nails, bolts, or rods . . . Simple interlocking corners. 


FOX BLOCKS CO., 164 W. 35th St. Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Also Méfr. of Playground Equipment 


FOX BLOX 


Patented 
Educational Building Blocks 
for 


Schools—Churches—Homes 


We also manufacture Floor 
Blocks and hollow blocks 
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LET HELP YOU 


Develop Your Schools’ Projected 


Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for Visual Teaching 
Aids—your school—your teachers—your pupils— 
may now enjoy the benefits of years of study, re- 
search and pioneering experience in the use and 
application of Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speakers and teaching 
demonstrators for your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained in the field of 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids will make a vital and 
unique contribution to your program. Their mes- 
sages are most stimulating to all teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation to buy—and the pro- 
gram will be on the highest professional level. 
Send for your copies of DeVRY School Service Bul- 
letins No. 1 and No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailing lists for addi- 
tional bulletins and other literature as issued. 
When it’s Classroom Visual Teaching materials and 
equipment you’re considering—call on DeVRY! 


DeVRY 16mm. Sound- 
on-Film Projector. 


Be among the first to get this precision 
electronic device ...a new DeVRY 16mm. 


Motion Picture Sound Projector . . . for 
both sound and silent films . . . and with 
separate speaker and amplifier that can be 
used as a Public Address System. Place 
your order now! 


SCHOOLS FIRST! 


To schools and colleges—whose needs we 
consider second only to those of the Army 
and Navy—we are now alloting the FIRST 
DeVRY motion picture equipment released 
for non-military use. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 

SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 

for a 2/7 x 2/’ paper or glass 

slide;  single-frame _ slide- 

and double-frame slide- 
m. 


DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
in models from 30/” x 40/” to 20’ x 20’. 
Glass-beaded. 


DeVRY KODACHROME 
COLOR SLIDES and DIS- 
NEY CARTOON SLIDES. 
Write for colorful, descrip- 
tive folders. 


DeV RY alone among mo- 
tion picture equipment manu- 
facturers has received the 
Army-Navy “E” award three 
consecutive times. 


FILMSETS 200-ft. 16mm. Silent 
Motion Picture Films, present- 
ing Economic- (Food, Shelter, 
Clothing), and Regional (Place) 
Geography for Intermediate Ele- 
mentary Grades. 


—~ MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


DeVRY FILM LIBRARY of 
selected 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Classroom Films. These films are 
for rent or sale. 


Your request for colorful descriptive literature 
concerning dependable 
Teaching Aids incurs no obligation to buy. 


DeVRY Projected 


mbol of Quality | 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Distributors in World's 
‘Principal Cities 


For 31 years an outstanding name in the field of visual education. 
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Why fre Our Young 


Chicago 


Promote 
Dramatic 
Play and 

Social Play 


MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING 
JUMBO-BLOX 


If You Teach Nursery School, 
Kindergarten or Early Primary Grade 


You Need These Blox! 


90% of teachers cooperating in our 
school survey reported they consider 
Mor-Pla Blox indispensable. Simple in- 
terlocking principle means speedy con- 
struction with a minimum of teacher 


help: three very good reasons why 
children never tire of using them. 


For Further Information Write to 


R. 4. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 


December, 1944 


People Physically Unfit? 


When \% of the draftees are turned down by Selective Service as being 
_ physically unfit, the picture of health in the United States is disturbing. 
| Aroused to action and equipped with the knowledge of good health prac- 
tices our young people will raise our national health standard. 


To Live in Health 


By R. BURNETT 


A new basal high school textbook which is simply and interestingly written in 
nontechnical language, by ‘one of America’s foremost science educators. 

__ It gives the student the incentive to use his knowledge to live more vigorously, 
to live more successfully, TO LIVE IN HEALTH. 


New York 


“Sty 


San Francisco 


‘When writing please mention this publication 


GLOBES 


CHarts SLIDES 
Mopets Maps 
Pictures ATLASES 


For details see our Catalog 20 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Publishers of Visual Teaching Aids 


Designed by Educators, Edited by 
Scholars, Produced by Craftsmen. 


5257 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 
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SERVICE 
EDUCATIONA ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


offered. by 
» Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material presented is safe- 
guarded by the collaboration of outstanding educational 
authorities and subject-matter specialists, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films offer educators the most authentic class- 
room film library ever produced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured .. . 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
for your school system, we prepare, without obligation, an 
Integration Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this individualized Integration 
Study before you, you can systematically build an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film Library to fit your courses of in- 
struction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured .. . 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are introduced into 
your school system, our Film Utilization Service at once plays 

- an important role. Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional problems, explain 
the techniques of using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films as 
an instrument for dynamic classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 


BRIN 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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